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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It seems that we are on the eve of an extremely 
interesting political period. Since Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duced Home Rule nothing comparable in interest to 
the fiscal move discussed in the House on Thursday has 
occurred in the political world. The proposal to esta- 
blish a system of preferential tariffs in favour of the 
British Empire as against the rest of the world has in 
it every element equally of political importance and of 
political excitement. The South African policy, in- 


volving as it did a great war, was of course, greater in | 


its immediate portent; it affected and went home to 
thousands who will care little enough for this fiscal 
matter, even if they hear of it. That was a matter for 
the women and children of the country almost as much 
as the men. But it was not its political aspect that 
=e the South African question its chief significance. 

his imperial tariff reform, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially a portentous political problem, cutting right 
across parties, and charged with possibilities of which 
no one can see the end. Both those who are in favour 
of and those who are against the new policy would say 
this, with the difference, of course, that the one would 
describe them as possibilities of good for the Empire, 
the other as possibilities of evil. 


Thursday’s debate did undoubted good. It cleared 
the air and allowed the country to have some idea how 
things stood. Mr. Balfour, in a really great speech, a 
speech which was a remarkable intellectual effort, made 
it absolutely clear that Mr. Chamberlain and he have 
come to the conclusion that the British Empire cannot 
go on indefinitely on its present lines of fiscal and 
trade policy. ‘‘ lam certain”, said Mr. Balfour, ‘‘ that 
unless this scheme proves to be practicable, or unless 
some other scheme having the same results can be 
brought to fruition, and if the British Empire is to 
remain as it is at present, a series of isolated economic 
units, it is vain for us to hope that this branch at all 
events of the great Anglo-Saxon race is destined to have 
the great and triumphant economic progress which 
undoubtedly lies before the United States of America”. 


That is the essential point. The Empire, in the view | 


problems whose views have been unsettled by Mr. 


of these two statesmen, the leaders of the Unionist 
arty, cannot attain its full development, and achieve 
its natural destiny, unless it is united on a basis of 
fiscal reform : for fiscal unity is the key to political unity. 


This of course is a direct challenge to settled 
notions of laissez-faire which have long dominated the 
politician’s conception of the right attitude of the 
different parts of the Empire to one another. 
So significant a departure will necessarily mean a 
great shaking of parties. Mr. Chamberlain rightly 
pointed out that this is a matter of years of 
propagandist work. The Empire’s final verdict 
cannot be given in a year, and perhaps not for many 
In the meantime we must look for party 


years. 
changes. Signs were not wanting in the House on 
Thursday. We are sorry to find Lord Hugh Cecil on 


the side of the old Liberal position and against the new 
policy. Apart from him no Unionist of importance 
declared against it. We are at the beginning of a 
great struggle. If Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
push on without hesitation, we believe they will win in 
the end. 


Every day has brought new evidence of the manner 
in which Mr. Chamberlain has stirred men’s thoughts 
throughout the Empire and in America and on the 
Continent. Every Chamber of Commerce finds it the 
most absorbing topic engaging the attention of its mem- 
bers. The Birmingham Chamber has adopted a resolution 
toconsider Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and has instructed 
its Tariff Committee to report on it; other Chambers 
are equally alive to its importance. Opening the Aus- 
tralian Parliament, Lord Tennyson deemed it neces- 
sary to make a sort of apology in anticipation for the 
pressure of other business which might render it im- 
possible to discuss a preferential tariff this year. In 
Canada the idea that a preferential tariff should have 
been brought to the verge of practical politics by the 
penalties which Germany has inflicted on the Dominion, 
owing to Canadian preference for Great Britain is 
rousing something akin to enthusiasm. Whilst the 
preference has been given by the Liberals, it is sig- 
nificant that the Conservatives are eager to claim the 
credit. Protectionist though he be, Mr. R. L. Borden, 
the Conservative leader, has cordially endorsed Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches, and declared that in his 
opinion the hour has come, and with it the man. 


Lord Rosebery is not the only student of Imperial 
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Chamberlain's pronouncement. Mr. G. H. Reid, the 
Opposition leader and the Rosebery of Australia, having 
declared in his speech on the Address that if protection 
was to continue he would rather have preferential duties 
within the Empire, has promptly explained that he can- 
not favour retaliation, which would help the enemies of 
Great Britain. ‘‘If”, says this enlightened Australian 
politician, ‘‘Great Britain is unable to master the 
problems of competition by other measures than re- 
taliation her day is past”. Mr. Reid will be shocked 
to learn that even Sir Robert Giffen faces the prospect 
of a change without panic. We have hopes of Sir 
Robert Giffen. At last he sees that there exists to-day 
a menace to British Imperial interests greater than any 
involved in a departure from our present fiscal system. 
Sir Robert Giffen dislikes Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
on economic grounds, but is prepared to consider 
whether political considerations do not outweigh the 
economic. Germany has no right, he says, to resent 
Canada’s preference for the Mother Country and the 
whole force .of the Empire must be used to protect 
Canada. But this notwithstanding, he still fails to 
grasp realities. He proposes that in future commercial 
treaties ‘should give most-favoured-nation treatment 
throughout the Empire to foreign countries which give 
it to the Empire. That involves the regulation of 
Colonial. Customs by a Council sitting in London and 
leaves half the situation untouched. 


In the colonies there is a growing disposition to keep 
the birthday of Queen Victoria as a public holiday to 
be known as Empire Day. At the moment the idea 
finds most favour in Canada and New Zealand. There 
is a good deal to be said for it when we remember the 
developments of the Empire under Queen Victoria; at 
home and in the colonies an Empire Day would ob- 
viously have a certain educational as well as sentimental 
value. If it did no more than afford an excuse for such 
gatherings as that of the Canadian Society which held 
its inaugural dinner on Monday it would be justified. 
The speeches naturally all turned on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposed preferential tariffs, and Sir Walter Peace 
usefully pointed out that of every 45 worth of goods 
exported by Great Britain £3 worth were taken by the 
colonies. Sir Gilbert Parker wonders whether Mr. 
Chamberlain is not a little before his time. That is the 
sort of doubt which politicians who do not regard it as 
the business of a leader to lead always entertain. 


Any doubt about the visits of the King of Italy and 
the President of the French Republic has been set at 
rest. The settlement of the ‘‘ principle” of the visits, 
as it was quaintly put in the French telegram, having 
been concluded there remained only the dates and these 
have now been published. The King of Italy comes 
first to return the visit of King Edward to him 
which was before that to President Loubet. This 
has been fixed for 8 July when the King of Italy will 
arrive in London. Before coming here he will pay his 
official visit to President Loubet and will be in Paris 
on 30r4 July. Then President Loubet comes over to 
London to visit King Edward between 18 and 20 July 
and will stay three or four days; just about the same 
time it will be noticed as the King of Italy will spend 
with him in France. About ten days will thus elapse 
between the visits of the King and the President. 


All is well that ends well, so the London Education 
Bill is well. Certainly it went into Committee a much 
worse thmg than it comes out. Its passage was some- 
thing of a fitful fever, but, being strong enough to 
survive, it has only gained from the severity of the 
attack, which was im the way of a drastic purification. 
The Bill has sloughed off the borough councillors, 
grouped or entire. Unity of administration has been 
msured, or at amy rate assisted, by a voice in the 

mtment of the focal managing committees bei 
given to the central authority, the County Council, 
which is now supreme for educational purposes in 
London as, by the Act of 1902, in the other counties. 
We now why should not work 
very fairly well: any way Lond ill. have as good a 
chance as the rest of the kingdom: “We say ‘this, of 


The Saturday Review. 


course, without prejudice to our view of the position in 
which the two Acts will leave religious education ; a 
position we can only regard as distinctly bad and 
certain to get worse. 


The performers at the Hyde Park demonstration of 
Saturday, whose shock and hum did not reach Mr, 
Balfour’s well-tuned ears, would naturally have us 
believe that their hoarse notes, their belabourings and 
gesticulations had frightened the Government into its 
better ways. Probably the demonstration had no kind 
of effect on the Bill. The gravamen of the Hyde Park 
grievances was all nonconformist, and, so far as the 
nonconformists go, the Bill remains precisely as it 
was. It was rather the vote in the House of Com- 
mons that converted the Government. They would not 
have needed conversion, and would have saved them- 
selves a multitude of humiliations, had they realised, 
what they might easily have known, that the bulk of 
the London members are of no account in politics. It 
was in deference to their opinion that the Government, 
wholly against its better judgment, let in the borough 
councillors. Then, in deference to more important 
opinion, the Government leaves them out ; in defiance of 
the wishes of these same London members, with the 
result that these gentlemen’s dreadful opposition proved 
the veriest bogey. Really our Burdett-Couttses must 
not be taken too seriously when important matters are 
in hand. We sincerely hope Mr. Balfour will take the 
moral of this Bill’s career. He and his country will gain 
about equally, if he does. 


There are two Church movements now on foot which 
call for notice. The more important is the episcopal 
** Mission of Help to the Church in South Africa”. The 
South African Bishops appealed in 1900 for help from 
England, and it was felt that after the turmoil and 
strain of the South African war, it would be good to 
send out from the Anglican Churches here a representa- 
tive mission. In 1902 a Bishop and five clergymen went 
out to South Africa and their visits to various of the clergy 
and congregations in the Cape Colony and even in 
Rhodesia proved very helpful. Accordingly it is now 
proposed to send out a much larger mission, consisting 
ofa number of bishops and clergymen, in 1904; the 
Bishop of S. Andrews and two others going out in July 
of this year to prepare the way. The costs of the 
mission are estimated to reach some £5,000. There 
ought to be no difficulty whatever in raising this sum to 
carry out an admirably conceived and practically 
useful movement. 
should be addressed to the Bishop of S. Andrews. 
We are the more pleased with this movement that it will 
help to make known the truth about the Church in 
South Africa and so checkmate the malicious and 
slanderous attacks on that Church made by certain 
extremists here, of whom Lord Llangattock has allowed 
himself to be made the spol:esman. 


The other movement is a declaration of agreement 
set on foot by Mr. Russell Wakefield, defining roughly 
the position of High Churchmen as to ritualism and 
ecclesiastical authority. The declaration has been widely 
signed, and not only by those of precisely the same shade 
of theological thought. The Prayer Book is accepted 
as the standard, but that is understood to include the 
Ornaments Rubric, retaining the ceremonial system 
lawful under the First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
For ourselves we do not see that this declaration 
carries things much further. The weak point is that 
these who have adhered to the declaration would not 
have made any difficulty if they had not adhered. 
Whereas it is not signed either by clergymen who have 
done what they ought not to have done or by those who 
have left undone that which they should have done. 


‘The Chancellor of London has spoken, or rather 
written to the “‘ Times”, to show cause why he should 
disobey his Bishop. Imprimis be it noted he has 
learned nothing and forgotten nothing from his blundes 
in the Brighton Ritual case, for he still thinks that 2 
diocesan chancellor is a sort of ecclesiastical despot 
with whom. no save ‘perhaps Parkiament may 


Communications as to the mission, 
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interfere. Indeed he goes so far as to imply that no 
alteration of the London Patent would enable the 
Bishop (supposing the future Chancellor to be a 
dishonourable man) to relieve Churchmen of what 
even the ‘‘ Times” admits to be the scandal 
of these divorce marriages. So much for our 
learned Doctor on his order. Now hear the Master 
of the Rolls in the case of Rex v. Tristram 10 March, 
1902. ‘*That the Chancellor’s power, whatever the 
extent of it, is a delegated power only is clear. See 
Gibson Codex vol. it. p. 1027 Ed. 1713 (1) quoting 
Stillingfleet ‘And the law nowhere determines the 
bounds of a Chancellour’s power as to such acts ; nor 
can it be supposed to do so, since it is but a delegated 
ower, and it is in the right of him that deputes’” 
that is the Bishop) ‘‘ ‘ to circumscribe ané¢ limit it’”. 


So our Bishop may clip the wings of our Doctor’s 
successor with easy conscience and quiet mind. Mean- 
while it is a heavy misfortune that Dr. Ingram’s alterego 
should be a gentleman who seriously thinks that a 
Bishop can be obliged to give a dispensation against 
his will, and that Church law as distinct from State 
law has no existence. We have never sympathised 
with the extreme Ritvalists’ resistance to their Bishop ; 
but it is high time that our episcopate saw that if they 
will throw their zgis over the bumbledom of Con- 
sistorial Courts—they will repeat the blunder that a 
certain successor of S. Peter made in the matter of a 
certain Tetzel. The London Diocesan Conference and 
the House of Laymen might justify their existence, if 
they would politely invite our Doctor’s resignation of a 
position which he finds so embarrassing. 


Anyone who aaugrase on Wednesday night to stray 
into the House of Commons would have found a 
curious and antique sort of debate about the House 
of Lords going on. Mr. Cremer of Haggerston will 
pardon us for expressing some doubt as to whether he 
is considerable enough in standing—that is in political 
standing—to move so large a motion as that he 
brought forward to clip the Upper House of its 
power of rejecting more than once any measure 
passed by the Commons. But Mr. Labouchere made 
up in frivolity for what Mr. Cremer may have 
lacked in weight. His jokes were archaic, so suited 
the debate. e are afraid to say how long ago it was 
we laughed at his declaration that though Lord 
Battersea was a nice-looking, amiable man, he did 
not see why Lord Battersea’s descendants should 
legislate for his. On Wednesday it was the bishops 
instead of Lord Battersea. The Government put up 
Mr. Arthur Elliot to reply: was he not a trifle too 
solemn? The Labour M.P.s having no taste for the 
study of Liberal fossils kept away from the debate. 
But there was just one spark of live interest: Mr. 
Chamberlain entered the House in the midst of the 
debate, greeted by loud and meaning cheers. It was a 
nicely timed appearance. 


Mr. Brodrick’s statement on the subject of the germ- 
laden army blankets which have found their way back 
to this country from South Africa exonerates the War 
Office from any charge of negligence. Two years ago 
explicit and adequate instructions were issued for the 
disposal of articles of this sort which might be infected. 
Meantime the local sanitary authorities are confronted 
with an anxious problem. How many of these blankets 
have found their way into homes and institutions ? 
Ruthless destruction is the only course. We do not 
understand the attitude of a man like Dr. Thomas, 
Medical Officer of Stepney. He objects to compliance 
with the request of the Local Government Board that 
the blankets should be destroyed because the locality 
will suffer the loss of a few thousands of pounds. If it 
keeps them in use, it is likely to suffer a heavier loss 
still. He looks to the Government to indemnify the 
local authorities. If the claim to an indemnity is good, 
it will be good after destruction rather more than 
before. This Dr. Thomas needs to be reminded that 
his business is sanitation, not finance. His Council 
can look after that. This is not the first we have 
heard of the Stepney médicaf officer’s careful avoidance 


of enthusiasm in sanitaty administration. =: 


Mr. Walter Long’s enemies, if he has any, could 
hardly be vile enough to wish to see him introducing 
his new Bill relating to motors at the present moment. 
We really believe that the desire of that eminent Parlia- 
mentarian Mr. Galloway Weir ‘‘to lasso” the 
**wretches” and ‘‘smash them to pieces” and so 
forth rather well represents the attitude—sure to find 
spokesmen in Parliament and the press—of a large 
number of people who do not use motors, hate clouds 
of dust, and drive nervous horses. Occasionally, we 
fancy, the desire to smash to pieces is shared by the 
possessor of motors when he is walking or driving. A 
leading man in the automobile world told us the other 
day that he had two distinct attitudes towards motors. 
He gloried in them when he was in his Mercedes. He 
detested them when he was walking and driving, and got 
covered with dust; feeling strongly at such moments 
that they ought to be suppressed at once. After the 
accidents that have occurred in the Paris-Madrid race, 
the accounts of which have an element of hideous 
comedy about them, there would no doubt be an in- 
dignant outcry if Mr. Long were now to propose an 
abolition of the speed limit. Yet the lawin regard to 
this limit has utterly broken down; and unless a very 
heavy fine indeed were enforced—which we do not think 
there is any likelihood of—it must become a mere bye- 
word and jest. 


There is no question that nearly all motorists break 
the law in regard to speed, it is practically certain that 
if you drive a motor constantly, you will at times travel 
at over the regulation rate, no matter how careful a 
driver you are and how little afflicted by the speed craze. 
It is obvious therefore that the time has come to change 
the existing arrangement for a workable one. As for 
the people, for instance M.P.s, who write to the 
‘* Times ” and elsewhere and pretend that the accidents 
which have taken place are comparable to hunting and 
football accidents, why one can only say that the folly 
of their talk is equal to the folly of their toilette. These 
people, who would defend the atrocity of scorching and 
the reckless scorchers themselves, are doing their best 
to cripple the motoring interest in this country. Eng- 
land has a great chance of leading the way in an 
industry of almost infinite possibility. If the scorcher 
and self-advertiser continue to make motoring hateful 
to the decent citizen, we shall be outstripped in this 
trade by eager competitors abroad. 


When is that particular form of Little Englandism, 
which consists in housing the greatest Court in the 
world in a dingy back room and is practically excluding 
al‘ but English judges from its Bench, going to be taken 
in hand? It is certain that all is not as it should be 
with the Judicial Committee. The annual statistics 
relating to the civil courts show that appeals to the 
Judicial Committee have very little tendency to increase. 
All the courts, when their business is compared with the 
growth of population and of wealth, are in somewhat 
the same condition except the County Courts, which are 
rapidly growing. Since 1871 the population of the 
Empire outside Great Britain has increased by about 
seventy-five per cent. ; but the appeals to the Judicial 
Committee have only increased by seven per cent. which 
is a worse record than that of the other courts. The 
effect of the Commonwealth of Australia Act may even 
be to lessen appeals: but that does not necessarily 
follow. After the passing of the Canadian Dominion 
Act 1867 appeals increased. 


Many, on hearing of the death of Max O’Rell, must 
have felt that they could better have spared a greater 
man. Genial Paul Blouet, his best work, and that on 
which his heart was entirely set, was his untiring effort 
to stimulate good feeling in the English and French 
peoples for each other. For he was a true Frenchman 
and he loved England and English people whole- 
heartedly. His lectures and his books were not very 
great things, but no one could help seeing in them 


everywhere an intense desire to use their popularity in 
| the interests of Angto-French goodwill. M. Blouet 


was really much more remarkable as a schoolmaster. 
than asa lecturer or a writer. At S. Paul’s School in his 


time no boy regarded the French hour 4% an interval of 
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relaxation, but even less as a time of boredom. One 
had no inclination whatever to make fun of the French 
master, partly perhaps he had much _ inclination, 
and every ability, to make fun for the boys—out of 
Molitre—and sometimes of them. None of Max 
O’Rell’s pupils will forget him, and those who remember 
him will remember him with something more than 
kindly feeling. 


Mr. Balfour was no doubt justified in his sharp 
reflection on the learned societies who have misled the 
Government as to the cost which the Antarctic Expe- 
dition would involve. Estimates given by the Royal 
and Geographical Societies have repeatedly proved 
hopelessly inadequate, notwithstanding that private 
munificence has been largely drawn upon to supple- 
ment the funds provided by the Government. But 
whatever the sins of finance of which the societies have 
been guilty—and Sir Clements Markham is very in- 
dignant that the Prime Minister should suggest any 
such shortcomings on their part—the one consideration 
which will weigh with the public is that the gallant 
fellows on the ‘‘ Discovery” are icebound in the 
Antarctic and can only be saved by a Government 
relief expedition. If Mr. Balfour seemed to agree to 
this with something less than his usual grace, the 
feeling that the societies were not frank with the 
Government in the first instance is at once the ex- 
planation and the excuse. 


There is the making of a distinctly pretty quarrel in 
Ireland between the supporters of ‘‘ Freeman” and of 
the ‘‘Independent”. The former has been attacking 
fiercely the minimum price proposal of the Land Bill, 
and seems in favour of killing the Bill if the Govern- 
ment persist in this arrangement. ‘‘ Freeman” is also 
unfriendly in regard to the King’s approaching visit. 
Its rival, which undoubtedly represents at the 
moment the mass of the people, favours moderation 
and the Bill. Behind ‘‘ Freeman” is perhaps the 
cleverest man in Irish politics of the last quarter 
of a century, and, Mr. Parnell apart, perhaps the most 
interesting. It is impossible to question the power of 
Mr. Sexton’s understanding. ‘‘ Punch” used to call 
him ‘*‘ Windbag Sexton”; the foolish nickname stuck, 
and many people who know nothing about him are 
convinced that he was a mere bore and obstructionist. 
Mr. Sexton’s intellect is strong as ever, but he is rather 
out of date: he has been ‘“‘left”, so far as practical 
politics are concerned. For years past he has devoted 
himself considerably to his journal and by his com- 
manding business capacity has made it a commercial 
success. 


Business on the Stock Exchange has been extremely 
limited, the progress of the settlement and the approach 
of the Whitsun holidays tending to restrict dealings. 
Markets have been under the influence of the liquidation 
that is going on in New York, and, although a very 
serious break in American Rails is not generally feared, 
the decline in prices is causing a certain amount of 
anxiety. Early in the week the selling on the other 
side was extensive, but support was again forthcoming 
both from this country and from Germany. The trouble 
regarding the Brazilian Loan, to which we referred 
last week, has been overcome, and the issue was 
a marked success, the applications amounting in round 
figures to 20 millions sterling. Nevertheless the 
loan is quoted at a slight discount, there probably 
being a number of “stags” amongst the allottees. 
The Home Railway market remains in a stagnant 
condition. Traffic returns were irregular, the Great 
Eastern decrease of £4,100, for instance, comparing 
with an increase of £10,500 last year, while the 
South-Eastern decrease of 46,545 went against a loss 
of only £5,460 in the correspondiog period. A feature 
of markets was the weakness of Rio Tintos, which fell 
heavily on sales from America and in sympathy with a 
severe drop in the price of the metal. After being dull 
Kaffirs improved on the report, so far lacking any con- 
firmation, that the Government will arrange for Coolie 
labour on the local railway construction, thus leaving 
native workmen available for the mines. Consols 91}j. 
Bank rate 34 per cent. (21 May). adie ie 


FREE TRADE OR EMPIRE? 


M® CHAMBERLAIN’S speech on Sir Charles 

Dilke’s motion on Thursday places before the 
country the supreme question, Are we to retain unmodi- 
fied free trade and give up the possibilities of a 
united empire, or shall we create a real empire by 
associating ourselves with the Colonies in mutual fiscal 
arrangements? One sentence alone should make the 
whole position clear to the man who believes himself 
to be in favour of a closer political union with the 
Colonies, but who hesitates because free trade must be 
affected. In the absence of closer fiscal relationship 
with the Colonies, said Mr. Chamberlain, you must 
abandon all idea of securing at any time closer political 
relations. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain both 
state this as the issue; and they are agreed that the 
question of adopting a preferential tariff system must 
be part of a wide and general policy relating to the 
Empire. It is also to be the first step towards accom- 
plishing the union; and we believe this to be sound, 
Mr. Chamberlain referred to the case of the German 
Zollverein where the fiscal arrangements preceded the 
political ; this is the classical example of the modern 
creation of an empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s view is 
doubtless true that it could not have been effected in 
any other way, although “ blood and iron” also con- 
tributed to it. Lord Hugh Cecil referred to the example 
of the Scottish Union, but as stated below we take the 
view that this is not inconsistent. 

These speeches are a two-edged weapon which 
cuts away at one stroke the delusions of imperialists 
who would be free traders, and of free traders 
who would pretend to be imperialists. Those of 
us who were imperialists and were not free traders 
had seen before the speech what the issue really 
was; but it was reserved for Mr. Chamberlain to 
make it equally clear to the many who are accus- 
tomed to ignore inconvenient facts by professing 
inconsistent theories. We mean such facts as those 
given by Sir Joseph Lawrence in reply to Mr. Asquith’s 
recent speech in maintenance of free-trade policy ; and 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Asquith are the very type of 
the men who represent themselves as free traders and 
wish to be considered imperialists. Professional 
economists have long shut their eyes to the ravages 
which the new views of empire have been making in 
their cherished economic doctrine. Sir Robert Giffen’s 
statement that the question now before the country is 
more political than economic shows that academic eyes 
are being opened. ‘‘ We have now a case” he says 
‘in which something must be done or the Empire itself 
will be in danger. It is hardly to the point to show, 
when the colonies are so much concerned, that a 
particular course is against the settled fiscal policy of 
the mother country”. This is the position for the 
imperialist free trader to consider; and it need not 
be differently stated. The dissatisfaction both here 
and in the colonies with the relations at present existing 
shows conclusively that we are no more living in a 
political system that can be properly regarded as a 
nation or empire than were the Germans in the so- 
called empire before 1870. The position is extra- 
ordinary and in fact unique. We talk of Greater 
Britain as an empire ; and yet the several members of it 
are for many purposes foreign nations to each other, with 
no political or fiscal system which binds them together 
and represents them as a whole in the eyes of the world. 
If England makes war and she receives assistance from 
her colonies, it is for the sake of an ideal of empire 
that is imagined but has not been realised ; in the hope of 
a future and not for the sake of a definite organisation 
already existing. In all empires corporate union has 
meant a common political and fiscal system. The 
political implies the fiscal, and in the absence of 
either there can be no union any more than there 
was unién between England and Scotland through 
the personal union of the crowns. Until both nations 
were agreed to give each other equal commercial 
rights there could be no political union; and the 
commercial questions were the more substantial and 
the more difficult part of the arrangement. Commercial 
questions had to be settled first because material 
interests affect individuals more than forms of govern- 
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ment ; and they only care for these so far as they 
associate their material interests with them. 

The colonies it is evident will never consider a closer 
association with England possible so long as England 
insists on a commercial system which forbids her to 
give to them advantages of trade which members of an 
Empire naturally expect over those that lie outside the 
common fellowship. Nor will they quite gratuitously 
confer similar favours on England except as an induce- 
ment co persuade England to follow their example. It 
is true Canada did so in 1897-8, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier paraded the view that Canada wanted nothing 
in return ; but that is not Canada’s view to-day. The 
colonies are protectionist by necessity and can only 
relax their tariffs in our favour for a compensating 
quid pro quo. Thus the man who calls himself 
an imperialist has to decide whether he will give up 
his idea of empire or his idea of free trade. He must 
settle whether the supposed economic gains of free 
trade outweigh the political advantages that would 
accrue from the establishment of an empire unified 
by preferential tariffs. We do not say that the 
question is an easy one for the free trader. Only we 
say our supposed imperialist will have to make up his 
mind to give up either imperialism or free trade; he 
cannot retain both. It is only the British imperialist 
who has ever imagined that he can; the colonial 
imperialist has never been under any such delusion. 
The question of the empire comes in decisively as 
the touchstone to test the respective merits of free 
trade and protection in the controversy which would 
have arisen without it but which might have dragged 
on much longer, if its economics alone had re- 
mained in issue. The professional economists 
were wobbling: they ceased to be such absolute 
supporters of free trade as they had been in earlier 
days in the presence of facts which they could not 
ignore. Still they gave a conventional assent to it 
as an abstract economic doctrine ; but more and more 
they hedged by enlarging on the consideration that 
the decision in favour of or adverse to free trade might 
depend on a variety of political and national expedien- 
cies. Now the professional economists have thus 
gently led the doubtful imperialist to this point, he will 
see that the question of the empire is precisely one of 
those expediencies to which he was brought up sharp 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s first speech. He need not have 
waited so long logically, but it needs a shock to bring 
some people to a sense of the realities of a situation. 

There is no escape for the imperialist free trader in 
the imagination that free trade might be established 
throughout the Empire. That is an impossible dream ; 
because admirable as we may allow free trade to be for 
the sake of argument, and to be on terms with 
the professional economist, it is attended by the 
considerable drawback that in some instances revenue 
considerations necessarily put it out of court, as is the 
case with the colonies. It would be impossible to found 
a free-trade régime in England at this moment seeing 
that we should have to start with the competi- 
tion of the European nations against us; a quite 
different state of things from what existed in the 
days of Cobden and Bright. With the free trader 
who has no such embarrassment as the idea of empire, 
or any other, to interfere with the charming simplicity 
of his theory, the imperialist cannot consort comfort- 
ably. Two cannot walk together unless they be agreed. 
The difference between these two is that the imperialist 
must test his free trade by his ideas of empire; the 
free trader will test empire and almost everything else 
by the merely economic criterion which for him is abso- 
lutely self-sufficient. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at 
Birmingham, in which he opened up the topic which he 
more clearly defined on Thursday, has been maliciously 
described by mere free traders as a piece of election- 
eering pure and simple. At any rate it was not 
delivered to their address. Mr. Chamberlain really 
showed his appreciation of the fact that many who 
profess and call themselves imperialists are hanging on 
an economic position which a British Empire, as 
against an indeterminate Oceana that could not stand 
the test of time, does not admit.. ; 


‘ 


MR. BALFOUR AND COMPROMISE, 


E should like Mr. Balfour to write another book, 
a book on Philosophic Compromise. Mr. 
Morley would probably forgive the incursion into his 
domain and many of us might be enlightened. The 
analysis of his own methods, the dissection as it were 
of his own mind, would be an exercise after Mr. 
Balfour’s own heart, rather, after his intellect. Cer- 
tainly it is an exercise no one else would undertake 
with any kind of success. We cannot doubt that so 
brilliant aman as Mr. Balfour has a theory of com- 
promise not suggested by the facts as they appear to 
the ordinary man. From the facts we can deduce no 
theory ; in the phenomena, to express ourselves more 
strictly, we can trace no philosophy compatible 
with the mind of a great statesman, or a bril- 
liant intellectual. What is the rationale of the com- 
promises, entered into or abandoned, of the two 
Education Bills and of the Corn Duty? Their re- 
sults are plain enough. The end is sacrificed and 
neither of the parties to be conciliated is appeased : 
so that the net total is loss all round. In London 
Education the County Council was the natural central 
authority, but a numberof the London members, 
representing, as supposed, a large borough council 
clientship, objected to the County Council having any 
more power, and wanted every borough council to be 
an independent education authority. The Government, 
knowing very well that the right thing to do educa- 
tionally was to make the County Council supreme as in 
the rest of England, declined from the straight course to 
acompromise. They would make the County Council 
the central authority, but for educational purposes they 
would join with them representatives of the borough 
councils. Thus county council interests and borough 
council interests were alike to be squared. Unfortu- 
nately those who cared for education first and political 
finesse second were moved to such vigorous opposition 
to an arrangement which reproduced most of the evils 
of the system it was to supersede that recourse was had 
to further compromise. The educationists were to be 
conciliated by a reduction of the borough council repre- 
sentation from 31 to 12, the borough council people 
being expected to be content with a small repre- 
sentation rather than none. This second scheme, 
so far from conciliating, incurred the opposition 
of many of the borough council champions in 
addition to the educationists, whom the new com- 
promise appeased not atall. Then the Government, 
throwing over compromise altogether, fell back on the 
straight course, making the County Council supreme. 
The straight course triumphed, opposition dying down to 
11 votes plus a few excited speeches. Thus the only benefit 
of compromise to the Government was an enhanced repu- 
tation for weakness. This was certainly hard, for twice 
to go back on his own arrangements required far more 
courage in the Prime Minister than originally to pursue 
the straight course. And all this unpleasant humilia- 
tion was incurred without a tittle of compensating gain. 
It is all dead loss, for the educationists are by no means 
so grateful to the Government as they would have been 
had the final plan been the original scheme of 
the Bill, while the borough councillors are very 
much more “sick” from hope deferred and finally de- 
stroyed than they would have been from the short and 
sudden pain of original exclusion. Never to come in 
the Bill at all might be unpleasant ; but to be reduced 
and ultimately expunged rankles. Take again the 
Education Bill of last year. The question of Church- 
schools was disposed of by a compromise, Churchmen 
getting rate-aid and nonconformists getting the right 
to put on two outside managers, who might be non- 
conformists or of no religion at all, with full powers to 
direct religious teaching in a Church-school. Natur- 
ally the compromise only annoyed both parties. For 
Churchmen it simply spoilt the boon conferred by the Bill: 
it made their schools no longer Church-schools. Non- 
conformists, on the other hand, were not at all appeased 
by getting but a fraction of what they wanted. Church- 
men were alienated and Nonconformists not conciliated. 
Result, nobody is pleased. 
Compromise is a perfectly intelligible device, but 
wants great care in the, use; it.is a two- 
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edged weapon. Politicians taking refuge in «com- 
promise should remember that it is human nature to 
value what is given up more than what is retained. It 
is of the essence of compromise that both parties sacrifice 

tin order to save the remainder. Therefore there 
is always a danger that both will be discontented at the 
result, for each dwells on what he has conceded and 
secretly thinks he has been sacrificed. It is frequently 
thought that by compromise you will please everybody. 
A more usual result is to please nobody. We are 
not, of course, questioning that there may be, and 
frequently are, situations in every sphere of life 
when compromise is inevitable as the only way out 
of a difficulty. The greater part of English law is a 
compromise. And if unavoidable in all spheres of life, 
especially is it so in politics, which, as Mr. Morley has 
said, is one long second-best. But to justify itself com- 
promise must be successful. The compromise that 
fails has no excuse, for its only defence can be its 
success. That two parties, seeing that they cannot 
both get all they want, and that if both hold out for all, 
dorbably neither will get any, should agree each to give 
and each to take half is eminently reasonable. Thus both 
get more than otherwise they could. Neither will be 
pleased but both may acquiesce. This we take to be 
the true compromise. For success certain elements 
must in every case be present: the object must be 
divisible, the parties must have a common understanding, 
the arrangement must be by mutual consent. If these 
conditions are not satisfied, we believe the straight 
course always to be the better policy. For the straight 
course never involves total failure; the particular end 
may be unattained, but at any rate credit for courage 
and honesty is earned, and the strong support and 
steady following of those desirous to ‘‘ go the 
whole hog” secured. The straight course cannot 
disgust all parties; compromise easily may. And 
the thick and thin support of the ‘“ thoroughs”, 
even if few, is more useful in the long run than the 
loose allegiance of a large number squared by compro- 
mise. A dependable bodyguard is worth more than a 
doubtful army. 

We regret Mr. Balfour’s love of compromise not for 
its effect'on his statesmanship alone. We regret it 
because it prevents the popular mind from appreciating 
him fairly. Compromise spells nothing but feebleness 
to the plain outsider, or if it does spell anything else 
it spells absence of conviction, scepticism. And in 
this country that is a more damning reputation even 
than one for weakness. The public knows nothing of 
the intricacies of Parliament, cannot take account of 
extenuating difficulties, and puts down to incapacity 
what in Mr. Balfour’s case should often be ascribed to 
intellectual over-subtlety. That the public instinct is com- 
pletely wrong we certainly are not inclined: to pretend ; 

ut on the whole we believe it does underrate Mr. Balfour, 
as the House of Commons has generally overrated 
him. His faults are easily seen, but his peculiar qualities 
are of a fineness that only close touch can apprehend. 
Their delicacy does not easily appeal to the average man 
of a bustling and vulgar age. The more the pity ; for 
such delicacy is sorely needed to temper the modern spirit 
of empire. Imperialism is apt to mean materialism, and 
Mr. Balfour’s temper is an antidote we could il! afford 
to lose. He is an imperialist because he knows that 
great ideas have the best chance to be stamped deeply 
on the world when firmly inset in the solidity of a 
great empire. Roman law and Roman government 
are intellectual gifts the world cannot over-estimate. 
But they certainly would not have reached us, still vital, 
still full of force, unless they had been as it were encased 
in a mighty world-wide state. No “little free republic ”, 
no petty principate, could thus have printed these ideas 
upon the world. But—the Roman empire was not 
reared on compromise. 


THE SITTING OF PARLIAMENT. 


J ORD NEWTON carried by a majority of 62 
his motion that Parliament should rise at the 
end of June and if necessary meet again in November. 
Lord Rosebery, while agreeing with Lord Newton, 
described the debate as ‘‘ innocent”, inasmuch as the 
ultimate decision must rest with the House of Commons. 


This is true; Sut Lord Newton has undoubtedly 
carried the question a step further, both by his witty 
and well-reasoned speech, and by the decided expres- 
sion of opinion which his division elicited from the upper 
branch of the Legislature. The House of Lords has 
indeed a special grievance in the matter, for after being 
kept without anything to do for the greater part of the 
session, it has a block of Government bills ‘‘ thrown 
at its head” in the middle of July, accompanied by the 
command that they must be passed quickly, or the 
House of Commons will not be able to rise by 
12 August. Lord Newton had little difficulty in show- 
ing that this arrangement is inconvenient, unbusiness- 
like, and disrespectful to a legislative body which is, at 
least in theory, co-ordinate with the representative 
chamber. The peers are so well able to take care of 
their own dignity and comfort that there is no need to 
harp on the want of respect exhibited towards the 
end of July by an exhausted and impatient House 
of Commons. But the present arrangements are 
really inconvenient to everybody, and for that reason 
prejudicial to business. The House of Lords contains 
some clever young peers, some of the most eminent 
lawyers on the bench, and many members with a 
varied experience both of commerce and what for 
want of a better word may be comprehensively 
described as ‘‘affairs”. Having no constituencies 
to wheedle, and approaching politics, not as eager 
partisans, but, as Lord Salisbury said, ‘‘in a spirit 
of good-humoured indifference ”, their lordships might 
debate and amend the hasty compromises of House 
of Commons bills with advantage to the nation. 
The present practice makes it almost physically im- 
possible for them to do so. If you keep a body 
of gentlemen, with large means and charming 
country houses, hanging about doing nothing all 
May and June, it is not in human nature that many 
of them will remain in London till the end of July, or 
if party loyalty does retain them to that date, that they 
will devote much time and labour to second readings 
and committees. These things are prejudicial to the 
House of Lords as well as to the nation, for they rob 
the debates of the Upper House of that respect which 
is paid only to careful and industrious argument. 

But look at the matter from the point of view of the 
House of Commons. Whom does the present arrange- 
ment suit? It is notorious that the life of a member 
of Parliament is a severe tax on all but the strongest 
constitutions, and we should say on all alike after the 
age of fifty. Towards the end of the working day, 
when the vitality of the human organism is beginning 
to ebb, and after dinner, when the ordinary man 
unbends the bow, these are the times when the 
representatives of the nation do their work. If the 
hours are bad, what about the months? Of all the 
months in the year July and August are admittedly the 
most enervating and unpleasant in London, and the 
most charming in the country or by the seaside. Yet 
through the greater part of those two months ministers 
and permanent officials and private members remain 
tugging at the weary oar of public duty. It may be 
remarked in passing that the strain is far worse for the 
private members than for the ministers and officials, 
though the contrary is supposed to be the case. The 
latter at all events have actual duties to get through, real 
work to do, supplemented by salaries and sometimes 
public applause. But the unfortunate private member 
has no real duties to perform, except walking past the 
tellers and writing letters to tiresome constituents. 
Nothing takes it out of a man more than a life of 
laborious trifling and make-believe. It is therefore 
more for the sake of the private than the official 
member that we support Lord Newton’s sensible 
proposal that Parliament should adjourn from the end 
of June till November. Of course if the work of the 
session is finished by the end of June, so much the 
better ; and equally of course the adjournment must be 
automatic and compulsory on a certain date. The 
Government should on no account be allowed to use 
their majority for the purpose of tampering with this 
date, as they do so frequently with the twelve o'clock 
rule. The date, once agreed upon, must be as irre: 
vocable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, or the 
thing becomes a farce. 
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We have now to deal with private bill legislation. 
With all deference to Lord Morley, there is no real 
reason why promoters should not lodge their bills and 
plans earlier, and why committees should not sit before 
Easter—no reason except the dilatoriness of solicitors. 
As for the November sitting, we understand that the 
leaders of the Parliamentary bar are in favour of it, 
naturally. At present they run breathless from 
room to room in the dog-days of July, and with 
all their capacities for this form of exercise are obliged 
to decline many briefs which go to competitors. Indeed 
parliamentary counsel of all grades are interested in the 
change, for they have a good many months of idleness 
at present, which they do not like, and an intolerable 
compression for two months. The drafting of private 
bills would certainly be more carefully and efficiently 
done, if the work were spread over a longer period. 
Thus we see that what may be called the serious 
interests would all benefit by an adjournment in June 
and a sitting in November and December. 

It remains to dispose shorily of what, without 
offence, may be called the frivolous interests. Lord 
Newton is himself a sportsman, and therefore his 
banter of the hunting and shooting argument is 
above suspicion. There are not fifty hunting men 
in the House of Commons, and of these, Lord 
Newton humorously observed, a respectable pro- 
portion would be glad to be coerced into curtailing 
or abandoning their amusement. In these days of 
trains and motors a man could get his day’s shooting 
in November and be up in time for a division, 
though we think with Lord Newton that hs can get as 
much shooting as he wants, or is entitled to, in the 
months of August, September and October. The only 
valid argument from the social point of view against 
the change is that of expense. A winter session would 
be little or nothing to those who live within an hour or 
two of London. But for members from the far West 
or the far North, from Devonshire, Yorkshire, Cumber- 
fand, Scotland, and Ireland, it would be a serious matter. 
Members of Parliament take a town house for the 
season: but a winter session would entail fresh ex- 
pense. So argue the Whips, who oppose all change. 
We have not heard this argument used by members 
themselves. As a matter of fact, the wealthy people 
are nowadays in town a great deal in November and 
December, for, as Lord Rosebery said, London is the 
best place to be in at that time of year. Members, who 
are not wealthy, seem to have no insuperable objection 
to leaving their families behind, and dwelling in the 
little village as bachelors. Lord Newton’s next step 
is to get a joint committee of the two Houses to con- 
sider his plan, which, as Fox said of the second 
Coalition, ‘‘ is so damned right that it must be done”. 


CHILDREN ON THE STAGE. 


HEN the Employment of Children Bill, as it 
stands now after being through the Standing 
Committee on Trade, comes again before Parliament 
we hope the Home Secretary will not accept any 
amendments that will seriously weaken it. The 
eloquent managers of theatres, and actors and actresses, 
have a large public very ready to believe that if they 
pledge their word for the propriety of leaving the 
employment of children entirely to their good will, 
there is little more to be said. But there is another 
side of the question than that which the theatrical 
profession is putting forward. Business is business 
with theatre managers as it is with shopkeepers. They 
are employers of labour, with the usual tendency to 
get as much work for as little pay as any other class of 
employers. If they can get children to do stage work 
at children’s wages instead of adults they will do so to 
the utmost limits; that being the case they have no 
more right to object in principle to regulation in 
this respect than factory and workshop employers. 
When they speak of the injury to art by restrict- 
ing child labour we must remember that to many 


people trade is at least as sacred as the theatre; 
and yet, in spite of the ruin which was prophesied. 


‘to trade if manufacturers were prevented from carry- 


ing on their businesses without any restrictions, 
we now regulate the age of children’s employment 
in almost every occupation. As a business the stage 
cannot claim that theatrical considerations alone must 
prevail in regard to the employment of children. Even if 
fairies in pantomimes and such plays as ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” have to run rather large, that would 
not be conclusive against the Bill. We must rather 
sacrifice the fairies than the children. 

What tells very considerably in making many people 
sympathetic with the profession’s protest against the 
Bill is a plea to which very considerable credit must 
be given. Nobody doubts that in many cases it 
would be better for the children of the poor if they 
could be wholly in the hands of Sir Henry Irving, 
Sir Charles Wyndham, Miss Terry, Miss Ellaline Terriss 
or others of the profession who may make eloquent 
speeches on the lines of Mr. Forbes Robertson. They 
get better food, they are educated better, many of the 
things they are taught on the stage tend to refinement 
and cultivation and produce accomplishments which 
the little mites would never otherwise acquire. But 
if the day of a young child—and the Bill de- 
fines a child as below the age of fourteen—is 
occupied either with the education which substitutes 
school education at the theatre, or is sent to school 
from home, then it must be remembered that the occupa- 
tion of the evening is a new day begun at a time when 
the energies are more or less exhausted. Three hours 
or four of dancing, singing, or other exercises on the 
boards after eight o’clock must be a strain on the 
physical and mental natures of these children under 
fourteen. The plea for all regulation is that the child 
at an early age must not be exhausted by its toil; and 
though it may not be evident to the audience who only 
see the prettier and artistic side of the picture, it is 
plain to commonsense that there is another side and 
that the side which people carrying on businesses are 
apt to ignore. We cannot admit that theatre managers 
have any more right to be free from supervision and 
control than other business men; and the same 
principles must guide legislation in their case as in 
others. The first consideration is the physical health 
of the children just as it is when the employment is in 
factories; and the artistic view must be secondary. 
So also must the interest of parents; which is another 
claim put forward for the employment of children in 
the theatre. That has always been made more of 
than it is worth in other businesses where child labour 
is regulated. Whether children of seven, or twelve or 
even fourteen years, are working to support respect- 
able but unfortunate parents, or to support the 
worthless parents who so often exploit them that they 
may live in drunkenness and idleness, children of those 
ages ought not to be allowed to work for them even if 
the work is called dancing. All these arguments about 
children supporting their parents, as if they were pro- 
videntially appointed for that purpose, have been heard 
ad nauseam, and legislation has taken no notice of 
them because they deserved not to be taken seriously. 
Parliament is not listening to them when they are 


‘put forward in the case of children who are to be 


prevented from selling newspapers and matches in the 
streets at hours which are no later than theatre hours. 
The duty of the law is to protect children and not to 
protect parents ; and if there is one thing the parents of 
children such as these need teaching more than another 
it is that they must charge themselves with responsibili- 
ties which they shirk as long as they have the right 
to place their own burdens on the feeble backs of their 
children. 

The Bill is not so unreasonable as might be supposed 
from the speeches that have been made against it. 
The clause that would affect the theatres most is 
that which enacts that a child shall not be employed 
between the hours of nine in the evening and six in the 
morning. It is provided, however, that any local 
authority may, by bye-law, vary those hours either 
generally or for any specified occupation. The practical 
difficulty we imagine is that bye-laws may vary in 
different towns ; that a manager who takes a touring 


‘company from London might find in a provincial town 
‘variations of hours which would upset arrangements 


which had been possible forhimtocomply within London, 
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But this is essentially a difficulty which might be 
met by some such provision as that when a manager 
has arranged his performances under, say, a London 
bye-law, he would be able to give them under the same 
conditions in any other town. But it is not unreasonable 
that in any other case the local authority should regu- 
late the hours at which children may be employed in 
their local theatres. At present the theatre managers 
have not a free hand. They must get the license of 
magistrates for the performance of children; and it 
would seem less irksome for them to be regulated by 
bye-laws generally applicable than to be forced into the 
police courts. The bye-laws would not have effect 
unless they were approved by the Secretary of State, 
and unless theatre managers wish altogether to be 
free from restrictions they would probably not be 
regulated more than it is desirable they should be, 
looking at the matter entirely from the point of view 
of the children’s interest. 

If children under twelve were totally prohibited 
from appearing on the stage we cannot imagine how 
either good taste or art would suffer: on the con- 
trary both would greatly gain from the exclusion. 
It certainly is not necessary for any scenic purposes 
such as choruses and the dances in pantomimes that 
children below this age should be performing at 
the hours prohibited by the Bill. Up to fourteen 
years of age there are plenty of female children petite 
enough to be suitable, with the resources of the stage 
in producing illusion, to represent fairies, say, in the 
‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream”. Fairies need not be 
represented by the smallest children procurable, who 
can of course never be so small as the characters they 
represent. Children in fact are employed on the stage 
to stimulate the cruelly thoughtless sentimentality of 
the lady patrons of theatres and not because ‘‘art” 
absolutely demands such sacrifices to humanity. In 
the case of children between twelve and fourteen they 
are still young enough to need protection and there 
is every reason why they should have it: nor is it 
necessary to suppose that the local authorities will 
wish to ‘make regulations which are not needed 
for securing this object. As it is, it seems very 
likely that, except in the lower grades of age, a very 
great deal of evasion will be possible ; and this of itself 
will incline the local authority not to lay down too 
restrictive conditions. But they cannot be too strict in 
regard to children who are not more than infants. 


MAY AMONG THE DOWNS. 


"THE natural year has its own calendar of white 
and black days, movable feasts indeed, all of 
them ; but kept with tolerable certainty by those who 
can follow the round of the seasons under country 
skies. There is the day when Summer pauses at the 
height, there is the day of the first low stirring of life 
towards the sun; and there is a memorable festival 
when the Spring is beyond question crowned and esta- 
blished in its place. There comes an end, sooner or later, 
to defeats and fallings back ; the adventurous days are 
over which were half thunder-showers and half snow- 
squalls; over are the days of glaring sun and bitter 
East, when every clod in the fields was iron on one 
side and mire on the other. There is one day in the 
year—somewhere in May, unless the season be very 
forward—when Spring takes undisputed possession of 
the world; the world being for this turn a certain 
pastoral valley between low downs, fed by a slow 
yellow river, bank-full, closed at its southern end by 
an airy curtain, a faintly shimmering web hung across 
a gap in the hills, which means the sea. And for the 
man who knows how on due occasion to make himself 
the centre of the world and can draw the circle where 
he will, it is on days such as this that the eyes’ horizon 
and the mind’s most naturally coincide. The hourly 
growth of vivid beauty, the lift of the tide of new life 
may well have the power, on the crowning day, to 
make it Spring over all the world. 

There is a little cliff or spur half way down the valley, 
grey-green with a scar of shelving chalk where a loop 
of the river cuts its base, a vantage-ground from which 


the whole plan of the landscape may be seen, clear and 
fine to the gorse-clumps and the thread of white road 
that mark the downs ten miles away. The light is 
broad and even, an illumination that needs no help of 
mystery or of contrast ; there are no touches of jewel- 
colour ; no isles of purple shadow on the woods, no 
moist gleams moving on the shoulders of the hills, 
The sun, held in a tangled web of streaming vapour, is 
hardly strong enough to give an edge to the shadows 
on the little chalk crag ; but fills land and sky with a 
white glow which seems to be warmth as much as 
light, an intensely pleasurable warmth, ambient and 
equal, without a touch of southern sunburn or northern 
chill, the very atmosphere of contemplation. 

The watcher on the little cliff, exploring details 
beyond the general sense of opening life, of a 
strangely happy temper of mild air and _ tender 
light, takes note of the long reach of the valley, 
all green meadow-land save for a few scattered shaws 
and for the squares of plough-land, white and dus 
grey, which slope in oblique chequer up the flanks of 
the hills on either side, long straight-backed hills, tree- 
less, scarred with white tracks and pits on the smooth 
dun green which never changes either for spring or fall. 
In the middle distance lies the village, amongst a thicket 
of just-coming apple blossom, backed by a grove of 
elms flushed over with dusty yellow: nearer, the levels 
stretch, with here a dyke and herea line of sallows, 
deep green pastures unbroken except for one grey field 
where the plough is going to and fro. This is nota 
plough of the modern build, the blue-painted iron 
implement of the shows, but is framed with a 
heavy timber beam and high fore-carriage, and is 
drawn by six oxen, black, shaggy-necked, whose 
wide spreading horns sway in rhythm with the 
ponderous yokes as they come down the furrow, 
sending a trail of dust smoking along the field. 
The placid strength and leisurely pace of the team seem 
to belong to more spacious times than ours: it is a 
Vergilian touch, which sets us off with ‘‘ vere novo”. 
But these are Sussex, not Tuscan steers: the rooks 
that flap and wheel behind the plough, the plovers 
beating their round up and down the meadows, the 
scattered flock whose score of sheep-bells send a 
harmonious ting-tang from the pastures below the 
village, are clear notes of an English pastoral : if these 
should not suffice, there is the glow and the scent of 
acres of gorse in bloom, there is the little shingled 
spire and the black-timbered cottage gables among the 
orchards, to give the scene its proper setting. And 
lest, watching the trailing-footed oxen, there should be 
any humour to dream oneself into Augustan or Homeric 
times, there hangs above the misty glimmer of the sea 
a long grey bar, the smoke-drift from some steamer in 
the Channel, to keep before one’s eyes the iron age. 

What else will the memory set down, trying to store 
something of the present pleasure for another day? 
The wind, perhaps; no mere come-and-go of meadow 
breezes, but a steady slow-drawn current from the 
south, bringing, along with the rich smells of earth and 
warm grass and gorse-bloom, the clear sharpness of 
the sea. And memory will also set down the way the 
landscape glitters to the sun; whatsoever the cause, 
whether it be the angle of the light or some fresh lustre 
of surfaces at the growing season, innumerable points 
between the eyé and the sun—leaves and twigs, blades 
of grass, myriad wings of insects, the blue-black backs 
of the rooks on the plough-land—all shine with a metallic 
glint. And asthe plough turns at the end of each furrow, 
the share flashes across the dusty ridges like the 
mirror of a heliograph ; the chain-tackle of the yokes 
sparkles link by link as the team wheels slowly 
round on the headland. And so through all the cata- 
logue of sights and sounds: the contrast of the gaiety 
of the apple orchards and the light green of the willow- 
rows against the deep green of the meadows, darkening 
over the watery places in asort of blackish bloom ; new 
swallows dashing their wings in the stream ; the cuckoo’s 
call from somewhere under the hill, heard through the 
rippling chorus of the larks, singing two and three over 
every field in the valley. A score of notes such as these 
may be set down; but sooner or later the mind is fain 
to let go its grasp of the particular and allows all the 
items of its survey to lose themselves once more in the 
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unseizable magic of the whole. There remains nothing 
but the contentment of the happy day, the sense of 
winter borne and past, of the world making holiday, 


of good dreams come true. Everything means good; | 


the dust smoking after the plough tells of seasonable 
drought, to be prosperously broken up by the rain 
which the streaming vapours overhead, working up 
on a master-current across the set of the land- 
wind, will bring to-night, when the last furrow is 
done and men and beasts lie down and the yoke 
and chain are hung up till the morning. And the 
spirit of the scene may perhaps have power for the 
time to lift a yoke to which our necks have grown too 
well accustomed. Here is life which in the middle of 
our cunning confusions goes back to the first simplici- 
ties of the earth; here is an unbroken tradition of laws 
which we defy, it may be, with ever so little less 
unconcern than once we did. The uneasy thought of 
our ploughs being on the other side of the world, of 
the chances that may fall on that misty streak of sea 
with the grey smoke-bar over it—trailed by a corn- 
ship, shall we guess, or a “‘ destroyer” ?—seems less 
insistent, here in the happy valley. There may be 
other droughts broken up than those of the dusty 
clods ; the ploughshare as it glints at the furrow’s end 
seems to flash a message, persuading the musing fancy 
that the Georgic idyll may be not alone the image of 
the old rural reign but the stock or strain, preserved 
in these green corners of the land, from which at some 
crowning Spring it shall be restored. 


A CONVERT. 


ROM Bathurst to S. Paul’s Loanda: right up and 
down the coast; in every bight; upon the Oil 
Rivers; down Congo way: in all the missionary stations, 
in which the trembling heathen had endured his minis- 
trations ; in factory and port: by all the traders and 
chance travellers, no one was more detested than the 
Reverend Archibald Macrae. All that is hard and self- 
assertive in the Scottish character, in him seemed to be 
multiplied a hundredfold. All that is kindly, old world 
and humorous: all that so often makes a Scot more 
easy to get on with than an Englishman, in the 
Reverend Archibald was quite left out. Dour and grey- 
headed, with a stubbly Newgate frill under his chin ; 
dressed in black broadcloth, with a white helmet 
shadowing his dark red mottled face, a bible and 
umbrella ever in his hand or tucked beneath his arm ; 
(he said himself he “‘ aye liked oxtering aboot the word 
0’ God”), he stood confessed, fitted to bring a sword 
rather than peace to everyone he met. Withal not a 
bad-hearted man, but tactless, disputatious, and as 
obstinate as a male mule. ‘‘ I hae to preach the worrd, 
baith in an’ out o’ season, and please the Lorrd I’ll do 
so”, was his constant saw. 

From the earliest times, the tactless, honest and 
aggressive missionary has been a thorn in the flesh of 
everyone upon the coast of Africa. Consuls and 
traders, captains of men of war, all know and fear him, 
and most likely he has kept back the cause he labours 
for, more than a hundred slave raiders have done. They 
kill or enslave the body, but such as was the Reverend 
Archibald enslave and kill the soul. His station far up 
a river which flowed sluggishly through woods of dark 
metallic foliaged trees, was called Hope House. Sent 
out from Norway all in sections, it had been set up just 
on the edge of a lagoon from which at evening a thick 
white vapour rose. A mangrove swamp reached almost 
to the door, the situation having been chosen by the 
Reverend Archibald himself to thwart the heads of his 
society, who not unnaturally wished it should be 
“located” in a more healthy spot. Painted a staring 
white, with bright green shutters, none of which fitted 
the windows they were supposed to shield, without a 
garden or patch of cultivated ground, Hope House 
Stood out a challenge to the heathen either to come at 
Once beneath the yoke of the Reverend Archibald and to 
embrace his demonology, cr to entrench themselves 
more strongly in their befetished faith. 

’ The Reverend Archibald lived what is called a 


virtuous life, that is, he did not drink, did not sell gin 
or arms upon the sly, and round about the precincts of 
Hope House no snuff and butter coloured children 
played. Hard, upright and self-righteous, he stalked 
about as if cut out of Peterhead grey granite: a 
Christian milestone set up on the heathen way, with the 
inscription ‘‘ that road leads to Hell”. This he himself 
was quite aware of, and used to say, ‘‘ Ye see I hae the 
word of God, and if the heathen dinna come to listen to 
it they will all burrn”. 

Still, disagreeable and wrongheaded as he was, the 
Reverend Archibald was in his way an honourable man. 
‘* Conviction’, as he said a thousand times ‘‘ should 
follow reasonable airgument”. He himself having 
from his earliest youth argued upon every subject in 
the heaven above, the earth beneath, and on the water, 
which may or may not be under the earth, was well 
equipped for battle with the comparatively lightly 
armed fetish- worshipper of the West Coast of 
Africa. 

Seated in his black horsehair-covered chair, before 
his table with its legs stuck into broken bottles filled 
with paraffin to keep off the white ants, and with his 
bible covered in shiny cloth before him, the Reverend 
Archibald passed his spare time looking up texts 
wherewith to pulverise such of the infidel who in his 
neighbourhood had conscientiously resisted all his wiles 
and held by their old faith. 

Often in reading over and again the minor prophets, 
so called, he would explain, ‘‘not on account of their 
less authenteecity, but simply because of the greater 
brevity of their prophecies”, his Scottish mind was 
struck with the similarity of the scheme of life of 
which they treated and that of those with whom he 
lived. ‘‘ Yon Zephaniah, he was a gatherer of syca- 
more fruit ye ken, would ha’ done powerfu’ work 
amongst the heathen on the coast”, he would exclaim 
as he shut up his bible with a bang, and sat down 
quietly to read ‘‘ Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury” and 
smoke his pipe. His library was limited to the afore- 
said ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” of damnatory texts, ‘‘ Blair’s 
Sermons ”, and some books by Black, which he read 
doubtfully, perceiving well that they set out a picture 
of no Jife known to the world, but because the scenes 
were laid in what he called ‘‘N.B”. 

The frequent poring upon these treasures of the 
literary art, and ponderings upon the precepts of war 
to the knife with unbelievers, so faithfully set forth by 
the more ferocious writers in the Old Testament, 
together with his isolation from the world, had made 
him even narrower in mind than when he left his 
village in the east neuk of Fife. His blunt outspoken- 
ness and bluff brutality of manner, on which he prided 
himself beyond measure, thinking apparently that those 
who save the soul must of necessity wound every feel- 
ing of the mind, had set a void between him and all 
the othet Europeans on the coast. 

The washed-out, gin-steeped white men of the oil 
rivers turned from him with an oath when he adjured 
them to become Good Templars: the traders from 
the interior when they dropped down the river in 
their steam launches or canoes, all gave Hope House 
the widest of wide berths, after the experience of 
one who going to his station with his young wife 
from Europe was asked if he had ‘‘put away yon 
Fanti gurrl, that was yer sort o’ concubine ye ken”. 
As for the natives who had come beneath his yoke, 
he treated them as he thought in a kindly way, 
after the fashion that in days gone by the clergy 
treated the laity in Scotland, that is, as people con- 
quered by raiders from the Old Testament, making 
their lives a burden for the welfare of their souls. Still 
being, as are most missionaries, possessed of medicines 
and goodwill to use them when his flock fell ill, he had 
some reputation amongst those who had no money to 
go out and pay a fetish doctor on the sly. Upon the 
spiritual side, he was not quite so far removed in 
sympathy from those to whom he ministered ; his God 
was the mere counterpart of the negroes’ devil, and 
both of them were to be conciliated in the same way, by 
sacrifice of what the worshipper held dear. But in his 
dealings with his flock the Reverend Archibald Macrae 
took no account of isothermal lines. For him, morality, 
not that he much insisted on it, holding that faith was 
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more important, was a fixed quantity. These shifting | disagreeing faiths. Still, as not seldom happens 


and prismatic qualities of right and wrong, by him were 
seen identical, no matter if the spectrum used were that 
of Aberdeen or Ambrizette. Occasionally, therefore, 
he and his flock were at cross purposes, for to the flock 
it seemed an easy matter to give up their gods, but 
harder all at once to change the daily current of their 
lives. 

Conviction, it is true, had followed upon reasonable, 
or at least upon reiterated ‘‘ airgument”’, but when the 
Reverend Archibald spoke of what he called ‘‘ a nearer 
approximation to the moral code of the Old Book ”, his 
catechumens were apt to leave him and retire to the 
seclusion of the woods. Nothing contributed more to 
these backslidings than the vicinity of an unconverted 
chief known by the name of Monday Flatface who had 
his ‘‘ croom ” five or six miles beyond Hope House upon 
the river side. The chief lived his own life after the 
way his ancestors had lived before him, accepting 
gratefully from the Europeans their gin, their powder 
and sized cotton cloths, but steadfastly rejecting all 
their different faiths. All the exponents of the various 
sects had tried their hands on him without success. 
Priests from the neighbouring Portuguese settlements 
had done their best, flaunting the novel charms of 
purgatory before the simple negro’s eyes, who up till 
then had known but heaven and hell. The Church of 
England backed by the stamp of its connexion with 
the governing powers had tried its fortune on the chief, 
holding out hints of Government protection, but without 
effect. The Nonconformists, too, had had their turn, 
and sought by singing hymns and preaching to let in 
light upon the opinionated old idolater, and had all 
been foiled. Lastly, the Reverend Macrae who bore 
the banner of the Presbyterians, had attacked in force, 
bringing to bear the whole artillery of North British 
metaphysics, dangling before the chieftain visions of 
a future when his children brought into the fold, 
should be in spiritual touch with Aberdeen, be fed 
on porridge, and on Sawbath while away the after- 
noon in learning paraphrases and wrestling with the 
Shorter Catechism. All had been in vain, and Monday 
Flatface while taking all that he could get in medi- 
cines, cotton cloths, Dutch clocks, and large red 
cotton parasols, was still a heathen, a polygamist ; 
some said a cannibal upon the sly, and regularly got 
drunk on palm-tree wine instead of buying gin after 
the fashion of his brethren who had come into the fold. 
But above all the rest the chief was hateful to the 
missionary in his character of humorist. Naturally, 
those who leave their country to propagate their 
individual faith are serious men, and the Rev. Archibald 
was no exception to the rule. Your serious man 
has from the beginning of the world added enormously 
to human misery. Wars, battles, murders and the 
majority of sudden deaths are all his work. Crusades 
for holy sepulchres, with pilgrimages to saints’ tombs, 
leagues and societies to prevent men living after the 
fashion they consider best, were all the handiwork of 
serious men. A dull, gold-dusted-over world it would 
have been by now, had not a wisely constituted all- 
seeing Providence, in general denied brains in suffi- 
cient ratio to energy, or allowed success invariably to 
wait on iteration. So when Chief Monday Flatface 
took the Reverend Archibald’s exhortations to amend 
his present naughty life, forsake his fathers’ gods and 
straight dismiss the wives he had himself with care 
selected, choosing them fat but comely, and such as best 
anointed all their persons with palm oil, as a mere joke, 
the missionary’s fury knew no bounds. Had he but tried 
to persecute, or stepped an atom beyond what the general 
sentiment of the European traders sanctioned, the mis- 
sionary would have been pleased. In the one case the 
dignity of persecution, hitherto withheld, would like an 
aureole have shone above his head, and in the other a 
complaint to the nearest British governor would have 
ayer a gunboat to bombard the village of the chief. 

ut nothing of the sort occurred, and the old chief 
persisted in still flourishing like a green mangrove tree, 
and stopping up his ears to all the arguments of the 
Reverend Archibald Macrae. Often they met and 
talked the matter out in ‘‘ Blackman Eaglish ”, eked out 
with Fanti and with Arabic, of which both polemists just 
knew sufficient to obscure their arguments upon their 


in the case of well-matched enemies, a sort of odd 
respect, mingled with irritation, gradually grew 
between the adversaries. Naturally neither the chief 
nor yet the missionary advanced a step towards the 
conversion of the other infidel. Their simple, bloody 
creeds, softened in the one case by the increase of 
indifference which even in East Fife has modified the 
full relentiessness of the Mosaic dispensation, and on 
the other by the neighbourhood of European forts and 
factories, gave them a starting point in common, on 
which they could agree. Each looked upon the other 
as a keen sportsman looks on some rare bird or beast, 
which he hopes one day may fall before his gun, but 
which he wishes to escape from every other sports. 
man in the world except himself. Often the chief 
would ask the missionary to work a miracle to 
satisfy his doubts. Sorely the Reverend Archibald 
at times was tempted to display magnesium wire, or to 
develop photographs, in short to bag his game by 
pseudo-thaumaturgic art; but having the true sports- 
man’s instinct, always refrained, entrenching himself 
safely behind his dictum that ‘‘ conversion should ensue 
after a reasonable airgument”’. The chief, on his part, 
Was quite ready to be baptized if he could see some 
evidence of the missionary’s supernatural power: 
holding quite reasonably that ‘‘ airgument” did not 
quite meet the case in questions of faith. Still he had 
promised that if he should ever change his mind none 
but the Reverend Archibald should admit him to the 
fold. 

So on the rivers and the coast, things jogged along in 
the accustomed way: steamers arrived and hung out- 
side the bars, fleets of cances came down from the remoter 
streams to trade, and in the open roadsteads lighters 
took the goods and krooboys staggered through the 
surf, whilst objurgating Scottish clerks, note-book in 
hand, counted the barrels and the bales. The sun 
loomed through a continual mist, and sheets of rain 
caused a white vapour to enshroud the trees, whose 
leaves seemed to distil a damp which entered to 
the bones. The traders strove with whisky and with 
gin to fight off fever and to pass the time, till th 
could make sufficient money to go home and rear their 
villas near their native towns. 

Years passed, and up and down the coast, at factories 
and garrisons ; upon the hulks, and amongst travellers 
who coming from the interior stayed at Hope House 
forced by necessity to ask for hospitality, a rumour 
made its way. Over their gin, or stretched out smoking 
in their hammocks during the long hot hours after the 
second breakfast, traders and merchant skippers, 
Scotch clerks and the occasional globe-trotters who 
waited for steamers in the various ports to take them 
home to write their ponderous tomes upon the countries 
they had seen as a swallow sees the lands he passes 
over in his winter hegira, all agreed that a great 
change had come upon the Reverend Macrae. Not 
that his outward man had altered, for his beard still 
bristled like a scrubbing-brush; his face with years and 
long exposure to the sun had turned the colour of 
‘* jerked ” beef ; his clothes still hung upon him as rags 
hang upon a scarecrow in the fields, and still he faith- 
fully ‘‘ oxtered aboot the word of God”, although the 
book itself, originally given to him by his mother in 
East Fife, had grown more shiny and more greasy with 
the lapse of years. But certainly a change had come to 
the interior man. Occasionally and almost as it were 
apologetically he would quote texts from the New 
Testament, and in his steel grey eye the gleam as of a 
gospel terrier was softened and subdued. Though he 
was still as ardent to convert the heathen as before, his 
methods were more human, and to the amazement of 
everyone upon the coast, he sometimes said ‘‘ perhaps 
the patriarchs were whiles sort of a’ rash in their bit 
methods wi’ yon Canaanites”. 

The miserable converts saw the change with joy 
and convert-like were quick to take advantage of it, 
and to revert by stealth to practices which before the 
Reverend Archibald would have instantly put down. 
They dared to appear on Sawbath at Hope House 
without the ‘ stan’ o’ black” with which the Reverend 
Archibald had provided them. Only the women clun 
tenaciously to European dress, cherishing in epee 
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1 
their red parasols ; but holding them invariably turned 


from the sun which beat upon their well-oiled faces, 
melting the palm oil, and causing it to drop upon their 
clothes. 

Traders and brother missionaries came by degrees 
to drop into Hope House to smoke and talk, and to 
endeavour to find out the reason of the change. But 
as the Reverend Archibald never spoke about himself 
their curiosity might have been fruitless had not a 
brother worker on his journey home asked for an 
explanation saying that as he thought: ‘‘the Lord 
himself often worked changes in the heart of man for 
providential ends”. Dressed in pyjamas of grey 
woollen stuff, his feet stuck into carpet slippers, and 
seated in a hammock which he kept swinging with 
his toes, the Reverend Archibald after thrice spitting 
in contemplative fashion on the floor, and after having 
killed a mosquito on his forehead with a bang, looked 
round and started on his tale. 

“Ve see”, he said, ‘‘ ma freends, as the Arabs say, 
we are a’ in His hands. That which has been the 
pride of a man’s life—in my case it was airgument— 
may prove at last to be a stumbling block, for we are all 
as worrms in Hishand. Airgument, airgument, a weel 
discussed and reasonable airgument, was aye ma’ pride. 
By it, I thoct to do a mighty worrk before the Lorrd. 
But He, nae doot for reasons of His ain, has made me 
see the error of my ways, that is, has shown me that 
there are things man’s reason canna touch”. 

He paused and wiped the sweat from off his brow, 
spat thoughtfully, sighed once or twice, and having 
asked his friends if they would take Kops’ ale or ginger 
beer, resumed his parable. 

** Ye mind old Monday Flatface? Many’s the crack 
on speeritual matters we have had, the chief and I, in 
days gone by. Sort o’ teugh in opinions the chief, a 
weary body for a man to tackle, and one I hoped wi’ 
the Lord’s grace to bring into the fold. Aye, aye, ye 
needna’ laugh, I ha’ena pit ma raddle on him as ye a’ 
know yet. May be though mon, ae keel-mark would 
dous baith. Weel, weel, the chief and I had bargained 
that if he got grace I should baptize him; a bonny 
burdie he would hae lookit at the font wi’ his sax 
wives. Polygamy, ye ken, has its advantages, for I 
would have convertit a’ the seven at once. One even- 
ing I was just got through wi’ catechising some of the 
younger flock, when doon the river cam an awfu’ rout 
o’ drums, tom-toms, ye ken, and horns a’ routing, and 
the chief’s war-canoe tied up opposite the hoose. The 
chief came out, an’ I was thinkin’ of some text to greet 
him wi’, airgument, ye ken (I think I tellt ye), when I 
saw at once that there was something wrong. He 
fookit awfu’ gash, and wi’oot a worrd, he says, ‘ Big 
wife she ill, think she go die, you pray piece for her, 
and if she live, you pour the water on my head.’ 
I told him that was no the way at all we Christians 
did things, but I would come and see his wife 
and bring some medicine and try what I could do. 
A’ the way up the river the drums went on, man, it fair 
deaved me, and when we reached the ‘croom’ in a’ my 
twenty years’ experience of the coast, I ne’er saw sic a 
sight. Baith men and women were a’ sounding horns, 
blowing their whistles, and shaking calabashes full of 
peas. e ground was red wi’ blood, for the misguided 
creatures had sacrificed sheep, poultry and calves; an 
awfu’ waste o’ bestial ye ken, forby sae insanitary, and 
as ye say not of the slightest use. At the chief’s hut 
the wives and children made an awfu’ din, roarin’ and 
— themselves wi’ knives, just like the priests of 

al in the Old Testament. Right in the middle of the 
floor lay the ‘ big wife’ insensible, and as I judged in 
the last stage of a malignant fever. The chief holdin’ 
me by the airm says ‘ Save her, pray to your God for 
her, and if she lives I will believe ’. 

‘‘Humanity, humanity, shame to me as a Christian, 
that I say it, but ’tis just the same no matter if the 
skin is white or black. We a’ just pray when we are 
wantin’ onything, and when we've got it dinna thank 
the pee o’ the prayer. 

‘I pushit through the folk, and felt the woman's 
a and syne prisin’ her mouth open a bit wi’ a jack- 

ife | gied her some quinine, Then I knelt doon and 
wrestled in prayer wi’ a’ ma heart for the tears just 
rolled off the old chief's face. Sair I besought the Lord 


to show His power if He thought fit to doso, but prayer 
ye ken is often answered indirectly, and as the night wore 
on the chief aye askit me ‘ Will your God heed you ?’ and 
the woman aye got worse. An awful position for a 
minister of God to be placed in as ye may under- 
stand. Syne Flatface roused himsel’ and saying, ‘ I will 
call then upon my God and sacrifice to him after the 
manner of my fathers’, stotted outside the house. The 
drums and whistles and the horns raised a maist 
deafening din, and in the hut the smell of perspiration 
and palm oil was sort o’ seekerin’. After a spell o’ 
prayer the chief came in, sweatin’ and ashen grey, his 
hand bound up and carrying a finger which he had 
chappit off upon the altar of his gods. It garred me 
skunner when he laid it on the sick woman’s breast, and 
once again I sunk upon my knees prayin’ the Lord to 
hear the heathen’s prayer. -Ye ken, mon, his faith 
in his false gods, was just prodeegious, and I[ 
felt that a stanch Christian had been lost in 
the old man. Long did I wrastle till aboot 
the dawn, but got nae answer, that is directly, and 
the woman aye got worse. Just as the day was 
breaking, and the false dawn appearing in the sky, the 
chief said ‘I will pray again, and once more sacrifice’. 
When he came in he stottered in his gait and laid 
another finger beside the other, on his wife. Ma heart 
just yearned to him, and I yokit prayin’ as if I had been 
askin’ for my ain soul’s grace, and syne our prayers 
were heard”. 

As he talked on the night had worn away, the frogs 
ceased croaking and the white tropic mist which comes 
before the dawn had drifted to the house and shrouded 
all the verandah in its ghastly folds. Long shivers of 
the tide crept up the river, oily and supernatural- 
looking, and little waves lapped on the muddy banks 
making small landslips fall into the flood, with an 
unearthly sound. The listeners shivered over their 
temperance drinks, and once again the Reverend 
Archibald began. 

**Maist like she had the turn, it might have been 
the effect of the quinine, or of the prayers, or it may be 
the Lord had looked in approbation on the sacrifice. 
I canna say, but from that time the woman mended, 
and in a week was well. Ah .. . Flatface, weel no, 
he’s still a heathen, though we are friends, and whiles 
I think his God and mine are no so far apart as I aince 
thocht.” 

He ceased, and from the woods and swamps rose 
the faint noises of the coming day, drops fell from the 
iron roof upon the planks of the verandah with a dull 
splashing sound ; the listeners shaking the missionary 
by the hand dispersed, and he looking out through the 
mist was comforted by the confession of his weakness 
and his doubts. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE BLESSED HEART. 


THO Spring and Spring’s full blossom, Summer, 
fade, 


If Angus * blest your heart be not afraid ; 

Tho’ Spring’s glad birds drop frozen at your feet, 

His birds shall keep their heartsong still spring- 
sweet ; 

Within your heart shall burn the Rose’s red 

Tho’ the earth freeze above you lying dead, 

And you shall drink from streams of Paradise 

When al! the waters of the world are ice. 


ALTHEA GYLES. 


* Angus Ogue, the Lord of Youth and Spring. 
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CONCERNING ITALIAN OPERA. 


“Tes week I propose to continue the article begun 

on opera in the first issue of this month. It will 
deal entirely with the Italian school. In the final 
article of the series I shall discuss opera at the highest 
point which it has touched; and undesirous though I 
am to alarm anyone, it may as well be stated at once 
that I shail, in all probability, draw a moral. 

Early last century Verdi was born into the land of 
glorious had-beens. Italy was crowded with memories 
of its past. It was crowded with monuments to its 
past—it was a very cemetery filled with marble tomb- 
stones to its mighty dead who had done their work 
and gone to their rest leaving behind no successors. 
It had governed the world and could no longer govern 
itself; its church had been the church of Europe, and 
lo! it had become a sect only, and been led away into 
a humiliating captivity ; it had had mighty painters, 
architects, poets, and now had none; the very art 
of fiddle-making, in which it had been not merely 
first, supreme, but of which it had been the only 
exponent, the rest coming nowhere —this had 
perished also. In music it had been so famous that 
at the moment when the English school touched its 
zenith with Purcell, Purcell, as great a musician as the 
world had seen, a greater than any save Palestrina that 
Italy had produced, was not ashamed to boast that he 
modelled some of his masterpieces on the best 
examples of the Italian school. A little later Handel 
went thither from Germany to learn what he could, and 
he learnt much. All this was gone. Italy’s former 
fame had become Italy’s especial shame. One need 
only read what Mozart said in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, what Mendelssohn said in the first 
half of the nineteenth, to realise how low music had 
fallen. Only opera survived, and opera was ,in the 
hands of the prima donna and the tenor. A composer 
who would succeed in opera must perforce think mainly 
of the prima donna and the tenor. The mezzo-soprano, 
contralto and bass were useful adjuncts, necessary 
evils; the orchestra had become ‘‘a huge guitar”. 
Amidst all the wreckage of ancient splendour music lay 
dying, or was already dead. It may indeed be said 
to have passed the putrescent stage, and was nothing 
but a heap of dry ashes. By tracing patterns in these 
ashes, patterns that were blown to chaos again, as is 
the nature of ash-patterns, by the first breath of cir- 
cumstance that blew, but still patterns that pleased 
the prima donna, Verdi sought to win a livelihood and 
if possible an immortal name. We need not inquire 
what his training was. In the matter of ordinary 
knowledge he remained till the end of his days little 
better than one of the illiterate. He learnt the tech- 
nique of writing tunes for the theatre ; and if a remark- 
ably active mind and remarkable musical facility drove 
him to go a little deeper into music, he could at best 
with such opportunities have got to no great depth. 
It is a curious fact to be observed about all Italian com- 
posers and singers : when their names begin to spread 
about the real world, outside Italy, thatdead or dreaming 
world, they come as the names of the heroes and heroines 
of apocryphal anecdotes, anecdotes that are as wildly 
improbable—nay, as patently impossible—as they are 
densely stupid. Verdi is not an exception. Because 
the war trumpets and roar of cannon were heard in the 
land, one eloquent gentleman has told us how the infant 
Verdi—I believe he was then some six weeks old—lay 
concealed, shivering with fright, when the French 
soldiery, accompanied by ruin and slaughter, were at 
the town gates. So we are told he was knocked down 
and stunned by an irate master because he got absorbed 
in some music and forgot some duty—this being a proof 
of musical precocity. And as a proof of his mental! 
culture we have been told that he knew Shakespeare. 
So be it; but at least one may reflect that the musical 
precocity did not show itself in his ea:ly works, 
that there is not a hint in his life of his knowing 
Shakespeare until he met Boito. There was culture 
enough, I dare say, in the educated Italian world—de- 
caying societies generally suffer from toc great a refine- 
ment of culture; but Verdi did not belong to that world. 
He belonged to the opera world. That world is the 
same all over Europe. It is a seedy world, a dissolute 


world, a world that often cannot write its own name, : 
It is a world that hangs about the stage or green-room 
all day, and spends its evenings on the stage or in the 
green-room. It is not often a drunken world, but it is 
a world of cards, dominoes, billiards, gossip, intrigue, 
false friendship and smiling faces and good-hearted 
fellows who stab each other in the back. I know this 
world; I could write down the names of certain 
important opera-directors—which is more than they 
could dothemselves. /¢ knows Shakespeare ! Why, Mr. 
Maitland tells the story of a group of singers accus- 
tomed to play in ‘‘Trovatore” and not one of them 
knew what the opera was about. It is far from being 
my intention to depreciate a set of my fellow-mortals 
who are, at worst, as estimable as, say, a group of 
financiers ; and I do not say Verdi was not better than 
those who sang his operas. But I wish to be rid, once 
for all, of the mass of myth and legend that hangs 
about his name, and to state it is my firm conviction 
that the myths and legends are all rubbish, and that 
Verdi, at the outset, was an ordinary Italian composer 
of operas and little or nothing more. 

My present purpose demands no record of his early 
failures and triumphs. I pass over them to ‘‘ Rigoletto”. 
Here the head and shoulders of the true Verdi emerge 
from the commonplaces of the time. Here one finds 
the true Verdi energy, an energy immense as Wagner’s 
own, an astonishing keenness of vision for the dramatic 
point and adroitness in making it, a gift of original 
passionate tune, and as much as one wants, or more 
than that, of triviality and sheer vulgarity. There is 
no indication of a high order of brains, of any desire to 
make opera so much as merely reasonable. Origin- 
ality of broad purpose is not here: Verdi chose, or 
allowed to be chosen for him, ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse” 
because the subject could be handled in the antiquated 
forms, and those forms he holds to. Clearly the 
cleansing fire of a Gluck to consume and purge away 
the rags and tatters of absurd and obsolete—absurd 
because obsolete—Italian conventions was not there. 
Where the subject is obstinate Verdi treats it even 
as Procrustes treated Azs victims. Reverence for master- 
pieces was not in him—he had earlier made an opera 
of ‘‘ Macbeth” (so intelligent was his appreciation of 
Shakespeare) and later he made operas of ‘‘ Othello” 
and ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor ’’—or at least, 
if it was it was swamped, washed away by his reverence 
for ridiculous Italian traditions. In essentials ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto”’ is thoroughly old-fashioned ; it is saved by its 
energy, dramatic cunning, and wild, passionate tune. It 
is neither here nor there that it succeeded and has held 
the stage not by these but by qualities that nowadays 
are eye-sores or ear-sores. The point is that Verdi 
had done nothing better, nothing so good, at the age 
of 38. Only a man steeped in Italian conventions would 
have dreamed of setting ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse”; only a 
man of Verdi’s genius brought up in that school 
could have made so much of it. It is not a great 
opera. ‘‘ Aida” is. To begin with, the drama is 
stronger, simpler, more coherent. A simple _bar- 
barous story of love, lust, jealousy, revengeful 
anger and war is set in a mock-gorgeous scene 
which fits excellently with Verdi’s brassy, none too 
reticent music. Its sham Oriental backgrounds, its 
bedizened women and no less bedizened and effeminate 
warriors, its ten little nigger-boys all in a row, make 
no clash with that music, as they certainly would with 
music more nobly conceived. It is a false ancient 
Egypt, false as the Dutch-metal gilding on its walls 
and pillars; but its falseness does not jump over the 
footlights and hit you violently between the eyes the 
moment the curtain goes up. None of us have ever 
been in ancient Egypt, unless in a former life—in which 
case we don’t remember it—and in any case it does not 
matter. All the gilding, glitter, armour, swords, weird 
animals borne on the top of broomsticks, processions of 
priests and make-believe sacred services—they don’t 
hurt and they form the proper background of the drama. 
This arises out of the love of Amneris for Radames 
and the love of Radames and Aida for each other, and 
the consequent jealousy of Amneris. The love, the 
bitter-sweet erotic love, of the princess and the bitter 
and not sweet cruelty born of her jealousy are 
poignantly expressed ; the love-music of Radames and 
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Aida—after his first miserable Italian song—is often 
beautiful; and in the last scene of all—again after a 
miserable Italian melody—the music rises to a pitch of 
high exultant exaltation Verdi wrote nothing half so 
lovely, so full of emotion, real pathos, as that last 
scene. The lovers are in a vault, buried alive ; above, 
the priests and choir softly chant a kind of Egyptian 
requiem with a wailing melody for the flutes; and 
Amneris, broken-hearted, looks on at the last fruits of 
the mischief she has done. The opera is great because 
it exactly fitted Verdi's gifts. 

In ‘*Otello” he attempted too much; and in 
‘‘ Falstaff” he attempted what no one should have 
attempted at all. In Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello” we have 
the story in ripest, most intense form ; but Boito and his 
musical colleague must needs try to better it. The music 
is throughout trivial, though occasionally rather pretty. 
‘“‘ Falstaff” was ruined before the foundations of the 
libretto were laid by the fact that the real Falstaff, the 
Falstaff of the two parts of ‘‘ Henry IV.”, with his wit 
and roguery, is not a character one can conceive allying 
himself with music. In those plays there is no story 
of Falstaff; although he is the most notable per- 
sonage he is yet simply incidental; there is nothing 
in the nature of a plot connected with him. This 
Boito-Verdi felt ; so they went to ‘‘ The Merry Wives” 
where the fat knight is Falstaff minus all, save perhaps 
his licentiousness, that constituted the Falstaff of the 
other plays. The result is a tedious, unamusing 
failure of a drama with trivial, scrappy incidental 
music. I shall not stay to discuss it—at this time of 
day I hope that is unnecessary. Anyone who can 
defend either the drama or the music of ‘‘ Falstaff” 
should tremble for his wits if he has not already lost 
them. 

I hold then that the later Italian school found its 
crown in “‘ Aida”; and there we will leave it for the 
present. Joun F. RuncIMAN. 


“MUCH ADO” AND MR. CRAIG’S SETTING. 


* an article on ‘‘The Vikings”, I said that Mr. 

Gordon Craig’s way with the proscenium could not 
harmonise with any play in which our illusion ought 
not to be an illusion of sheer fantasy. I said that it could 
not, for instance, be well applied to an ordinary Shake- 
spearean comedy. Of course, in the playhouse there 
can be no means of absolute realism. It is fantastic, 
when we come to think of it, that we should see men 
and women behind a rectangular gilt frame. But we 
don’t come to think of it, if the frame is of the tradi- 
tional shape. If the frame is suddenly made tall and 
narrow, we do come to think of it before all things. 
In time we might grow accustomed to it, taking it as a 
matter of course. But I have my doubts. The tradi- 
tional shape has this advantage over the shape as 
altered by Mr. Craig: it corresponds more nearly with 
our natural and ordinary range of vision. Well! in 
the design of ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing”, at the 
Imperial Theatre, Mr. Craig has skilfully modified his 
method in such wise that no objection can be made to 
it on grounds of drama. (Decoratively, it was beyond 
reproach—making a much prettier or more impressive 
picture than we ever got through the old method.) 
He has not restored the old ‘‘ border”. His scenery 
still towers up beyond the limit of the proscenium 
itself. But the men and women on the stage no longer 
symbolise the insignificance of the human race that 
crawls on our globe’s surface. They have regained 
that fallacious magnitude which is so real to us. For 
the scenery itself is a sort of inner proscenium. True, 
in the church scene, the characters are dwarfed in Mr. 
Craig’s first manner. But it is realistically right that 
they should be so. We see them in exactly that pro- 
portion to which the nave of a real cathedral would, 
by its narrow upward stretch into the infinite, so 
emphatically reduce them. For truth and beauty com- 
bined, this dim scene is incomparably finer than any 
Other attempt that has been made to suggest a 
cathedral on the stage. Whatever the Philistines 
might urge against Mr. Craig’s art, they could not 
deny that it is, at least, the handmaid of religion. In 
the other scenes, the human race has all its customary 
aspects of importance. Behold it in the tapestried 


hall of Leonato’s house. There is a vast expanse 
of tapestry, but it is hung on a wall descending to that 
side of the hall’s ceiling which is nearest to the foot- 
lights. The ceiling itself is comparatively low. The 
_wall above it is, as I have said, a kind of inner pro- 
scenium. The characters are not conscious of it, and: so 
are not measured in proportion to it, any more than 
if there were the old-fashioned ‘‘ border”, they would 
be measured in proportion to the whole outer pro- 
scenium. In the garden of Leonato a similar effect 
is made by similar means. The characters are set 
under and between a gigantic treillage of vine, the 
front of which corresponds in form with that tapestried 
wall, and bears exactly the same relation to the men 
and women beneath it. Thus Mr. Craig, without any 
sacrifice of principle, has brought his new theories into 
harmony with that kind of drama against which one had 
thought they must needs strike a discord. Apart from 
the proscenium, be it said that he proves his method 
to be not only the most decorative, but also the 
most dramatic, method of illustrating a play. By the 
elimination of details which in a real scene would be 
unnoticed, but which become salient on the stage, he 
gives to the persons of the play a salience never given 
to them before. Even when he dwarfed them, they 
were midgets clearly defined by reason of the sim- 
plicity surrounding them. Now that he gives them 
their full size, they are more definitely men and women 
(and therefore more dramatic) than they could be under 
any other system. As for beauty, it stands to reason 
that figures moving or posed before simple backgrounds 
must create a more beautiful effect than is created by 
figures moving amongst a lot of objects as definitely 
salient as themselves. Perhaps the most beautiful of 
Mr. Craig’s effects in ‘‘Much Ado”, and the most 
characteristic of his especial style, is when Bal- 
thazar sings to the accompaniment of three long- 
robed minstrels who are seen by us silhouetted 
against the sky, in the arches of a long straight 
viaduct of clipped yew. To a certain extent Mr. 
Craig is hampered by dealing with a definite period 
and place, wherein the dresses must be more or less 
correct in archeology. His wildly exquisite inventive- 
ness in costume is one of his strongest points, and it is 
a pity that he must not always insist on it. In 
Leonato’s masque, indeed, he can and does let himself 
go. An enchanting sight are the masquers, in their 
uniform gowns of silver lozenges, with diadems of 
mistletoe on their heads, and waving in their hands 
great hoops of green leaves. Otherwise, Mr. Craig 
curbs himself. I hope that ere long, as a reward, he 
will have another sheerly fantastic play whereon to 
lavish the fantasy of his own spirit. There are many 
such plays that need him. Above all, no play of 
Maeterlinck has yet been entrusted to him. That is to 
say, Maeterlinck has not yet been staged in the right 
way by the right man—by the one man who could 
realise for us those children of mystery, all astray in 
illimitable space and dimness. 

If Miss Ellen Terry had offered up her son on the 
altar of some realistic modern dramatist, one could not 
have cried ‘‘shame”, so utterly and so nobly did she 
immolate herself for his sake in ‘‘ The Vikings”. If 
Mr. Craig had not been able to make anything of 
‘*Much Ado”, he ought still to have undertaken the 
job, in gratitude, seeing that there never has been, nor 
ever will be, so perfect a Beatrice as Miss Terry, and 
that Miss Terry never will be, nor ever has been, 
more perfect than as Beatrice. Beatrice, in all her 
sunniness and jollity; a tease, a romp; a woman 
with something beyond her generous womanhood— 
some touch of fairydom in her—here is she incarnate 
and unrivalled. A pity that she has missed a 
Benedick to match her. Sir Henry Irving, as I 
remember him, was too sardonic, too spiritual, not 
human enough. Mr. Oscar Asche is quite human 
enough, but he lacks those light and subtle graces 
of humour, those brilliant surface-tricks, without 
which Benedick becomes a boor. The ‘‘ merry war” 
of words between the young lord of Padua and the 
young lady of Messina is not, in itself, very merry, 
though it is undoubtedly war-like. ‘‘ You’re another” 
(and usually ‘‘ another” very ugly thing, according to 


modern canons) is the sum of their dialogue, with much 
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of that industrious twisting of words than which (to us) 
nothing is more tiresome. Yet the dialogue can be 
shorn both of dulness and of offence if it is treated in 
the right way. Half of itis soshorn by Miss Terry. The 
other half, in Mr. Asche’s hands, continues to bristle. 
Mr. Asche’s deportment persuades us that Benedick is 
not a high-spirited young bachelor, but a very serious 
widower, with avery large family. So we attach a literal 
importance to all the words that drop from his lips. 
They drop so very weightily. They should fly 
so very mercurially, There is a _ tradition that 
Dogberry should be fat; and thus has_ been 
wrecked what might have been a delightful per- 
formance by Mr. Norman Forbes. _I Suppose the 
tradition sprang from the belief that stoutness entails 
a slow wit, and slightness a quick wit. Neither entails 
either, of course. There is, however, a difference in 
manner between the stupidity of a stout man and the 
stupidity of a slight man. Not long ago, Mr. Norman 
Forbes, who is clever and slight, gave a memorable 
rendering of the stupidity of Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 
But now, padded to the traditional bulk of Dogberry, 
and being unable, for all his cleverness, to get out of 
his own skin, he collapses between what he could do 
and what he would do. He shows us the stupidity of 
a slight man in the body of a stout man. The effect is 
unearthly. Don John is played by Mr. William Luff, 
very intelligently, but one misses the personal weight 
and magnetism without which that ‘‘ plain-dealing 
villain” is bound to seem slightly—more than slightly 
—tridiculous. Mr. Julian L’Estrange, as Don Pedro, has 
all the grace and distinction which the Shakespearean 
grandees need and seldom get. Mr. Holman Clark 
handles the part of Leonato with all the ease of his long 
experience in such parts. It is a pity he does not more 
often have, as he had in ‘‘ The Vikings ”, something on 
which he can imaginatively enlarge. Next to Miss 
Terry’s Beatrice, what most impressed me was the 
Borachio of Mr. Hubert Carter. For good, sound, 
rollicking Shakespeareanism, nothing, except that 
Beatrice, could have been better. One bad shock was 
administered to me in the course of the evening. When 
Balthazar came on to sing ‘‘Sigh no more”, I could 
hardly believe my eyes. Always I had supposed that the 
sun might fall into the sea and be extinguished, and the 
mountains be levelled with the earth, and time and 
space themselves be whelmed into unmeaning, but that 
never, never would another than Mr. Jack Robertson be 
Balthazar. Max BEERBOEM. 


EMBARRASSED ESTATES. 


T is impossible to form a correct estimate of the 
amount of money borrowed on mortgage by the 
owners of family estates. It is certain, however, that 
the amount is very large, and it is equally certain that 
in a great many cases the matter has not been arranged 
to anything like the best advantage for the owners of 
the property. Such affairs are usually settled by excel- 
lent firms of solicitors, characterised by all the charm 
of respectable orthodox ways, but for the most part 
little acquainted with the great possibilities that are 
afforded by insurance in connexion with such matters. 

It is of course very common to introduce life assur- 
ance policies in connexion with these matters, and one 
frequent cause of unnecessarily heavy expense is that 
expensive policies are taken when an adequate know- 
ledge of the insurance aspect of the matter would show 
it to be equally effective to take a policy at a low 
premium. When a charge can be given on an estate 
for a long term of years free from any question of life 
interest, a mortgage can often be obtained at a low rate 
of interest with the practical certainty that the mort- 
gage will not be called in so long as the interest is 
paid; and the repayment of the loan can be provided 
for at the end of a fixed term, no matter who dies 
in the meantime, under a policy which calls for an 
extremely low rate of premium. 

The normal methods of raising money, either for the 
purpose of paying off existing mortgages, effecting 
improvements, or meeting the consequences of past 
carelessness, were to a large extent devised when 
insurance was far less developed than it is at present. 


Similar reflections apply to dealings with life in. 
terests and reversions. Only a few months ago an at. 
tempt to realise a reversion was made, and in spite of 
the good will of everybody concerned the solicitors de. 
clared it to be impossible of arrangement. The case 
was mentioned to a man well acquainted with insur. 
ance matters who promptly pointed out how it could be 
done, and the matter was carried through by the very 
solicitors who had formerly said it was impossible. 

Insurance companies are always glad to lend money 
on well-secured mortgages, and perhaps they cannot 
be blamed if, when doing so, they endeavour to secure 
as large a policy as possible of a kind that is likely to 
yield them the greatest profit: or, if the matter goes 
through an insurance agent, the agent can hardly be 
blamed for endeavouring to secure a policy at a high 
premium, which normally means a large commission 
for himself. But it should be the business of solicitors 
in the interests of their clients, to know that less 
expensive policies will serve equally well. It is to be 
feared, however, that the usual practice of solicitors 
is to confine their business to some one Life office, and 
in insurance matters to be guided by what the agents 
or the officials of that office tell them. This is very 
far from being the best way to secure the most 
favourable terms for their clients. Sometimes it 
results in the payment of 1 or 2 per cent. per annum 
more than is necessary : sometimes the tax on the estate 
is made a permanent one, when at little or no extra 
cost it might be made into a terminable payment. 
Occasionally, if the margin of security at the outset is 
small, a relatively high rate of interest may have to be 
paid, which later on, when the surrender value of a 
policy has improved the security, could be reduced 
and yet no such change to a lower rate is thought of. 
Again in some cases temporary outlay may have to be 
incurred in connexion with marriage, extensive repairs, 
or other contingencies, and yet the annual payments 
for interest go on all the same, although by proper 
forethought and arrangement, temporary or partial 
cessation of payments might have been arranged for. 

In these, and in numerous other ways, inconvenience 
and loss are suffered which could readily be avoided by 
taking advantage of the facilities afforded by insurance, 
which, to anyone who is familiar with the subject, are 
known to be almost without limit. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEW PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
London, 23 May, 1903. 

Si1r,—I have read with so great a pleasure and so 
sympathetic a pride the many bold, convincing papers 
you have lately printed upon high politics, indifferent 
of powerful persons and without respect even of 
ministers, that I lament to mark your endorsement of a 
grievous heresy. 

Because Mr. Chamberlain has chosen to identify 
himself with a policy that must be disastrous alike to 
his country and (please God!) to his career; because 
his excursions in a nebulous empirean have led him to 
forget that Empire begins at home: there is no reason 
why sane persons should take the virus of his megalo- 
mania. 

Sir, you admit much. You admit that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s new protection can only be differentiated from 
the old by a quibble; you admit that British trade may 
be injured for the sole benefit of graceless colonies; 
you admit (if I mistake not) that the poorest and 
neediest in the land will be poorer and needier for this 
reckless experiment. May I ask what countervailing 
advantage is conceivable ? You may prate of appeals 
to the heart, but they will not fill empty bellies. The 
only result of import duties on food must be to increase 
prices, and a preferential duty in favour of the colonies 
is merely a tax on necessaries in this country for the 
sole profit of trusts, companies and merchant princes 
in our realms beyond the seas. I do not deny that the 
Empire is worth many sacrifices, but why restrict 
those sacrifices to the classes least able to afford them ? 


Why attempt to bribe the colonies into loyalty by. 
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offering superfluous subsidies to transpontine market- 
riggers and regraters? Do you suppose that you will 
thereby enshrine your nation or your Empire in the 
hearts of canny Canadians or astute Australians? You 
may win their respect by fighting for them or with 
them, should occasion arise, but they have too much 
self-respect to thank you for your alms. 

You praise Mr. Chamberlain because he is indifferent 
whether protection be good or bad electioneering. But 
why is it ‘‘far truer statesmanship” to ignore the 
desires of the people upon a vital question, which, by 
every theory of constitutional government, should remain 
theirs, and theirs alone, for solution ? Good electioneer- 
ing (apart from Brummagem or clap-trap electioneer- 
ing) is surely no more and no less than an honest 
attempt to satisfy the legitimate desires of the elec- 
torate. 

Sir, I share your admiration for the good old times, 
but for God’s sake do not lead us back to the age of 
famines and bread-riots. 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Sir, your very 
humble, faithful Servant, HERBERT VIVIAN. 


[We, too, may begin with a compliment. We have 
sympathy with many of Mr. Vivian’s ideals : we have 
often admired his brilliantly reckless championship of 
lost causes. But his chivalry would seem to be driving 
him to the losing side, entirely irrespective of its merits. 
So that he is now brandishing his pen on behalf of a 
position incompatible with every ideal we have ever 
known him to profess; except the Bradford doctrine 
that every man is entitled to be as drunk as he likes. 
Whence his conversion to constitutionalism? In the 
idiom of the ‘‘ Hanoverian” and the Whig-Liberal he 
urges us, ‘in every theory of constitutional govern- 
ment, to satisfy the legitimate desires of the electorate”. 
Whereis ‘‘Thorough” and Legitimism now? Mr. Vivian 
will hardly frighten us with threats of bread-riots, which 
are about as likely as Jacobite risings.—Ep. S. R.| 


PROGRESS AT THE ZOO. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
3 Hanover Square, W. 
S1r,—I should like to make some comment on the 
interesting and able series of articles, entitled ‘* Sug- 
gestions for the Zoo” that have appeared in your 
columns. I must say that I am writing simply as 


a private Fellow of the Society, and not in any official | 


capacity. As secretary, however, I may say that the 
council welcomes all suggestions and will give to them 
the most careful attention. 

Recent visitors to the Gardens must have noticed 
that already under the direction of Mr. de Winton, the 
new superintendent, a good deal of progress has been 
made in providing for the better housing of the animals, 
and for what we all want to see, the disposal of the 
creatures in such a way that their natural habits may 
be displayed as fully as possible. I quite agree with 
your writer, that the ideal Gardens must not be a rival 
of a museum, a collection of the greatest possible 
number of species, arranged in serried ranks for com- 
parative purposes; but that the mere number of species 
and of individuals must be subordinated to the proper 
display of a smaller number in the full activity of life. 
And for that reason I disagree with his criticism of the 
use that has been made of the north bank of the canal : 
visitors may now see there cranes and other wading- 
birds in an almost natural environment. 

Your writer’s well-deserved criticism of the existing 
parrot-house has been anticipated. In front of the 
hippopotamus house, on the sloping ground, there may 
be seen the works in progress for the building of a huge 
new flying aviary, in which, before many weeks are over, 
I hope that there will be seen the most gorgeously 
coloured tropical birds in complete freedom. And I 
hope that this is only the first of a series of flying 
aviaries. The great aviary now in existence, and just 
set in thorough order, is a splendid model for the treat- 
ment of the larger birds, and we have yet to provide 
for the gulls, and for many other groups. In the old 
fish-house a proper tank, of very large dimensions, is 
being constructed for diving-birds, and I know that the 
proper housing of the birds of prey requires immediate 


attention. 


{ am in full agreement with the writer as to the urgent 
need for a new monkey-house with outdoor accommo- 
dation, for the removal of the bears from their present 
dismal quarters, for the replacement of the small- 
mammals’ house, for the construction of a large seal- 
pond, and indeed for the carrying out of many of his 
minor suggestions. But I would beg him to remember 
that all these cannot be done at once. No doubt money 
could be borrowed, but the building of a new house 
generally means the destruction of one already existing, 
and temporary lodgings must be found for the inhabi- 
tants. I hope that the writer, and the numerous 
readers of his interesting articles, will remember this 
most serious cause of delay and not take for granted 
that the failure to make immediate changes in very 
many of the buildings means content with the existing 
arrangements. Yours faithfully, 

P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 


INVENTION AND MUNICIPALISATION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


The Athenzum, Pall Mall, S.W., 23 May, 1903. 

S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Constable is surprised 
that Mr. Balfour should have expressed a fear that 
municipalisation may lead to stagnation and want of 
invention. Unconsciously he himself asks a question 
the correct answer to which provides one of the strongest 
possible arguments against municipalisation. 

When he inquires ‘‘ Is nothing to be learned from 
the fact that the United States of America give us ten 
useful patents for one from England ?” is he aware that 
America is the great home of almost unrestricted 
private enterprise and that municipalisation scarcely 
exists there ? 

To take three of the most important and recent 
developments of applied invention, namely electric 
lighting, electric power and electric traction, does Mr. 
Constable not know that it is precisely because in 
America these have been almost exclusively the pro- 
vince of private enterprise, while in England they have 
for the most part been handed over to the tender care 
of municipal authorities, that America is so vastly 
ahead of this country in these electrical applications ? 

Your obedient servant, A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. 


THE WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL—A 
CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Leamington, 20 May, 1903. 
Sir,—Is it not strange that when our Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen build a cathedral in the 
greatest city in all England, they decide to give it a 
Byzantine character—a character essentially foreign? 


| The Roman Catholic religion, qua religion, has had a 


home in England for centuries, and millions of English 
folk profess it, but to millions, on the other hand, it is 
a foreign, an Italian, a Continental religion with its 
head in a far-distant land. The new cathedral does 
nothing to emphasise the English aspect of the Roman 
faith, but, on the contrary, magnifies its foreign element. 

The Pope has no jurisdiction in this kingdom and 
when his cé-religionists build a great fane in a land 
which ignores his pretensions, they seem to fall in with 
his ostracism by choosing a strikingly un-English 
style! Was this wise from the Roman Catholic point 
of view? To the Anglo-Norman and early English 
styles every Briton is accustomed ; what will this great 
foreign erection tell him ?—Faithfully yours, 

An ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 


THE REFORM OF THE DRAMA. 
To the Editor of the SaTurDay ReEviEw. 
21 May, 1903. 
Sir,—Mr. Yeats in the Caxton Hall, Mr. Craig at 
the Imperial Theatre, the Stage Society, some critics, 
artists and quite a number of isolated individuals are 
all arriving at the same definite conclusion that this is 
a crucial moment in the history of dramatic art in 
England. Pioneers of a new stage are agitating in 
London and elsewhere, always with the same end in 
view, for a representative theatre in which literary work 
may be produced, a centre, however small, from which 
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something of real value shall emanate, something worth 
dealing with from the educational standpoint. The 
public may be small that would support such a move- 
ment, on the other hand it might possibly prove a great 
deal larger than is accredited, only indisputably it is a 
public that has more brains than money at its command. 
Therefore the first point to be remembered is one that 
Mr. Yeats put forward—it must not be costly. 

And it is nonsensical to suppose that a playhouse 
could not be erected in some part of this city where 
rents are not extortionate (the entire intelligent popula- 
tion is surely not located in the ‘‘ West End ” ?), a small 
theatre to start with, to be built by lovers of dramatic 
art and literature in this country—since here the 
Government considers a subsidised playhouse of no 
moment in the education of the nation. 

I have nothing new to put forward in the method of 
raising subscriptions, since it only needs, say, thirty 
determined people to go round with the hat, in some 
cases, with the pen in others, to beg in all earnestness 
for the requisite funds. Let the men and women take 
it up seriously. Let them go to the philanthropists, to 
the capitalists and, before all, to the sympathetic indi- 
viduals who crave for this movement ; to every source 
whence funds might be available, every quarter where 
intelligent interest and help might be awakened and 
when the amount is ultimately collected let everyone 
have his chance. 

Let there be no long runs, no such costly scenic 
effects that the whole of London must be ransacked to 
produce sufficient spectators to support the per- 
formances, let all the brains and intelligence of the 
poets and the painters and the thinkers be given their 
opportunity to show whether even here in London there 
are not men and women who can write decent stuff to 
interest an intelligent, if limited, public; a public that 
can reserve a good seat for, say, 2s. 6d., and can listen 
for that sum to good English well spoken, great 
thoughts simply expounded, interpreted, by artists who 
esteem good work of greater moment than high salaries. 

This same theatre might be used as a concert or 
lecture hall in the daytime and a school for the educa- 
tion of the dramatic speaking voice ; and the perform- 
ances would naturally include Shakespeare and the 
English classics.—Yours truly, Mary Davis. 


RICHBOROUGH CAMP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


S. Martin’s, Canterbury, 21 May, 1903. 

Sir,—I was very glad to find from a letter in your 
issue of 16 May, with reference to the Roman Camp at 
Richborough, that Mr. George Clausen had once more 
called attention to that interesting problem which has 
been a puzzle to archzologists for more than a century. 

The theory that the huge ‘‘mass of concrete” was 
the foundation, on which a wooden Pharos was erected, 
still meets with the support of many antiquaries. But 
in common with Mr. A. R. Goddard (to whom our 
warmest thanks are due) I very much doubt whether 
this theory is any longer tenable. But further explora- 
tions alone will show the soundness (or otherwise) of the 
many conjectures as to its use which have been freely 
hazarded. 

Your editorial note scarcely perhaps recognises what 
has hitherto been done by the present Trustees. Con- 
siderably over £ 1,000 was contributed for the purchase, 
and enclosure, of the property—and three years ago 
we spent #100 in excavations under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. Garstang. 

The area of the camp is so large that to investigate 
it properly we shall require (in my opinion) something 
like £400 or £ 500—and I shall be delighted to receive, 
and acknowledge, any donations that may be sent to 
me. We are ready to begin as soon as a sum of £100 
is forthcoming—and we confidently appeal to all 
antiquaries, for there is not a more fascinating site 
in all England than Richborough, or one more likely 
to be productive of ‘‘finds”, independently of the 
interest involved in the solution of a mysterious problem. 

I am yours faithfully, 
CHARLES F, ROUTLEDGE, 
A Trustee, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 


REVIEWS. 


OVIDIAN WITHER. 


“* The Poetry of George Wither.” Two vols. Edited 
by F. Sidgwick. London: Bullen. 12s. net. 


VY ITHER the preacher and warrior, half puritan, 
even when fighting for the King, half Laudian 
when a servant of Cromwell, would seem to have small 
affinity with the petulant Sybarite, whom the prudish 
Augustus banished to Tomi. Nevertheless Wither 
may well be called a seventeenth-century Ovid. The 
two versifiers were different in their subject matter: 
Wither was clapped in prison because his ‘‘ Abuses 
Stript and Whipt” were thought to touch too nearly the 
failings of courtiers, Ovid was banished perhaps for 
embracing those failings with too much zeal. But 
nothing can get over the likeness in their poetic 
methods. It is as true of Ovid as of Wither that 


‘* He fagotted his notions as they fell 
And if they rhymed and rattled all was well ”. 


Both men wrote not from the pressure of any particular 
inspiration, divine afflatus or in any fine frenzy: but 
simply that rhyme or fixed rhythm came to them as the 
easiest manner of expression. Verse always precedes 
prose in literature and these two men are an example 
of that primitive instinct which is the counterpart in 
speech of dancing in action. It is true that Wither in 
his later times preached away his bride, the Muse, as 
surely as Hippocleides danced away his marriage. As 
poet his career lasts only to 1622; but in this period 
imprisonment or any other matter would have been as 
impotent to repress his passion for verse as were the 
rather mild objurgations of his father to the youthful 
Ovid. Ovid is still read, by schoolboys. The last 
serious attempt of an elder person to read him was 
made by Froude and he confesses that he failed, though 
it has never seemed to us quite fair to try him on a sea 
voyage. How many people read Wither, though he 
has not the advantage of having written in a dead 
language? At one time nobody read him. Though in 
his ‘‘ flaming days”, when he was the known friend of 
Browne and Drummond, his reputation was almost as 
of the immortals, it had vanished years before the 
‘long contention” of his life had ceased. A hundred 
odd volumes most of them sermons, or at least touched 
with the pulpit quality, had been enough to sink 
Shakespeare ; and an age which had almost forgotten 
‘Hamlet ” was not likely to keep its remembrance of 
‘* Fidelia”. He was finally rescued from oblivion by 
Charles Lamb, perhaps through the mediation of Southey; 
and since has kept his head above the waters by virtue of 
Lamb’s support, and one song. Insuch matters Lamb was 
not apt to be wrong. Ascritic he had what he admired, 
“the sanity of true genius”; he remains the sole 
critic acknowledged by other critics to be supreme in 
sympathy; and all the many who lean on Lamb’s judg- 
ment have no excuse not to study Wither. 

No better crutch to the study of Wither has been 
fashioned than these two volumes edited and annotated 
by Mr. Frank Sidgwick. The student, as such, may 
complain, though the admirable bibliography may 
assuage even him. Mr. Sidgwick has given us the 
best of Wither; he wrote nothing fine as poetry 
which is not in these volumes ; but it is not by picking 
and choosing that the real Wither, the militant, 
assertive, brave, nagging, worriting, honest Wither 
is made distinct to us. To this Wither, who belongs 
rather to the histories than the anthologies, these 
volumes are but an introduction; and with Mr. 
Sidgwick we may reckon that the poet Wither, but for 
a momentary revival on the outbreak of the Civil War, 
died in 1622, though the man was editing hymns, 
raising troops, fighting publishers, writing tracts 
and making himself a general nuisance for another 
forty-five years. 

The young Wither and the young Ovid were afflicted 
with the fatal facility, that killed the poet in Walter 
Scott. But when those who have it not speak of fatal 
facility, they forget that the best of all excuses is ever 
the old one: ‘‘I could not help it”. It was impossible 
to both of them not to write verse; and to both with 
their facility was added a certain definite form of 
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felicity of expression. It is not the highest form of 
felicity. We do not find in them that marvellous com- 
pressed comprehensiveness of phrase, usually the result 
of iterated effort, such as one finds in Tennyson. 
They could not have said 


‘a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove”. 


With the one exception of Ovid’s ‘‘ video meliora”, 
they have net given us haunting melodies, defying 
analysis : as Vergil’s 

Tendentesque manus ripae ulterioris amore 


or Wordsworth’s 
** Old unhappy far off-things”’ 


or Browning’s 
‘* Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn”. 


But at their best the rhythm and language of the 
sentence will be found to have the rare and real virtue of 
an instinctive appropriateness to the thing expressed ; 
as in the well-known 


‘*Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam”’. 


Though in this the poet strove consciously, with his 
open vowels and heavy spondees, to give the sensation 
of effort. 

In Ovid and Wither the quickness and slowness, the 
big words and the little, the poetic and the prosaic 
oscillate with perfect naturalness according to the 
movement of the theme. 

Ovid’s 

‘* Quidquid conabar dicere versus erat” 
is a perfect example ; and in this respect greatly better 
than Pope’s imitation 
‘*T lisped in numbers for the numbers came ”. 


In telling us that everything that came from him was, 
ipso facto, versified, he instinctively finds a sentence 
marked with the minimum of czsura, the least affectation 
of poetic phraseology, and vaguest suggestion of what 
is meant by poetry. The rhythm and the thought fit. 
So with Wither. The lines that so pleased Lamb and, 
through Lamb, Lamb’s most delightful critic, Mr. 
Swinburne, reach the height of phonetic appropriateness. 


‘If thy verse do bravely tower 
As she makes wing, she gets power.” 


This second line Lamb found as long as an Alex- 
andrine and one can scarcely read it without feeling 
with him that every syllable is a foot. Wither made 
these heptasyllabic lines his own metre as Spenser the 
Spenserian stanza, as Ovid the Ovidian pentameter ; 
and in the easy grace of the metre he has never been 
surpassed. No one since has written them without 
debt to him and without ‘‘The Shepherd’s Hunting ” 
we should scarcely have had ‘‘L’Allegro” and ‘'Il 
Penseroso” written not so many years later. Indeed 
Milton’s debt is altogether large. He was not a student 
for nothing. The one parallel that Mr. Sidgwick empha- 
sises is between his ‘‘ Sabrina fair Listen where thou art 
sitting "—and its very tame but undoubted original in 
the “ Epithalamia” (314 ff.) ; but the debt of ‘‘ L’Allegro” 
to the ‘‘Shepherd’s Hunting” is wider and more 
essential, in the music, and the cadence, the whole 
country picture as well as in a number of siogle lines. 
Indeed Milton, as it seems to us, is only saved from the 
sin of plagiarism, as Moli¢re was, by the transmuting, 
Midas power of his genius. Of course ‘ L’Allegro ” is 


incomparably greater. You will scarcely find through | 


the many hundred lines of this pure, graceful, mono- 
syllabic Saxon eclogue a line that can rival a line in the 
perfect phrasing of ‘‘ L’Allegro”: no ‘‘ busy hum of 
men”, no ‘linked sweetness no compressed wonders 
of description as in that of our village churches 
“‘bosomed high in tufted trees”; but the narrative 
flows sweetly; and if we miss the lyric melody of 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepherd's Calender”’, yet the ‘‘ Shepherd’s 
Hunting” deserves a lasting place in the ‘linked 
sweetness ” of the bucolics that come all the way from 
the Greeks ; and it is free from most of the affectations 
that mar both the French and English descendants of 
Theocritus. 

Though he was as breezy an egoist as one could 


find Wither would not have been surprised at the 
interval of oblivion into which his early works fell ; but 
he would think Mr. Sidgwick guilty of great levity of 
judgment in abbreviating his ‘‘ Hallelujah ” and excising 
the treatises, and metrical Psalms. In his sermon days 
he was ashamed of his “‘ Juvenilia”, at least of the 
lyrics by which he lives, if not of those very harmless 
and abstract satires which found him a home in the 
Marshalsea. Indeed he committed literary suicide, 
though Ben Jonson, it is generally held, delivered the 
coup de grace. Did he? At any rate he did not write 
the vulgar and ineffective parody of Wither’s famous 
lyric: ‘*Shall I wasting in despair”; and one is 
grateful to Mr. Sidgwick for insisting on the fact 
though he might have given us more of the argument. 
The attack in ‘‘ Time Vindicated”, though delivered at 
the moment of Wither’s decline, can scarcely have 
affected Wither’s reputation. From the time that 
Dekker published his ‘‘ Satiromastix ”, written with no 
other object than to put Jonson out of his humour, 
Jonson, a man of at least as robust an egoism as 
Wither, was always ready to become in turn a -mastix. 
Unmistakably as Wither is indicated under the title 
Chronomastix, it was the author of ‘* Abuses Stript and 
Whipt”, not of ‘‘ Fidelia” and ‘‘ the Shepherd’s Hunt- 
ing” and the ‘‘ Epithalamia ” that Jonson pilloried. No, 
the last admirer of Ovid was not the murderer of Ovidian 
Wither. Wither killed himself; but his reputation one 
may hope, is now resurgent. He was a man perhaps 
who enjoyed nature chiefly when the good walls of the 
Marshalsea prevented the risk of a nearer acquaint- 
ance. He almost says that he enjoyed nature not 
because ‘‘the cataract” ‘‘haunted him like a pas- 
sion” but 
‘* That from everything I saw 
I could some invention draw”. 


It was the spur to rhyme not the beauty itself in which 
he delighted. But the man who wrote, from prison 
that he could 
‘*. . . Raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight : 
By the murmur of a spring 
Or the least bough’s rusteling ” 


deserves to be reckoned as a true ancestor of the man 
to whom the meanest flower that blows could give 


‘* Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears”. 


There is a link of continuity through English poetry. 
Chaucer dwindles to a Wither who rises again in a 
Wordsworth ; and the student of the history of poetry 
as well as the more casual lover of clear verse owes a 
very real debt for this bright, scholarly, and most lucidly 
annotated edition of the better part of a much neglected 


poet. 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


‘* The Destruction of the Greek Empire and the Story 
of the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks.” 
By Edwin Pears. London: Longmans. 1903. 
18s. net. 
M AY 29 7453—exactly four hundred and fifty years 
ago—is one of the great turning points in 
history. On that day, in the early hours of the 
morning when the sun as yet was hardly risen, 
Constantinople passed into the hands of the Turks. 
Mahomet II. was barely twenty-one years old when he 
succeeded his father Murad as Sultan of the Ottoman 
Turks. From the moment of his accession he bent all 
his energies towards the capture of Constantinople. 
He collected a vast fleet and army; built a strong 
fortress to command the Bosphorus and finally laid 


| siege to the city on 4 April, 1453. Meanwhile the Greek 


Emperor Constantine XI. had not been idle. He 
remonstrated with Mahomet for building his fortress at 
Rumelia-Hissar ; he appealed to the Pope for aid; he 
strengthened the fortifications of his capital as well as 
he could and, more important than all else, secured the 
services of Giovanni Giustiniani the Genoese, one of 
the most skilful soldiers of the day, committing into his 
hands the regulation of all the military preparations 
for defence. Still, though the Emperor did his utmost, 
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that utmost was very little. It seems hardly credible, 
and yet we have substantial evidence of the fact that 
there were only some 8,000 or 9,000 soldiers all told 
to defend the walls of Constantinople; and these had 
to be distributed over a length of twelve miles. 

Vastly as Mahomet’s army outnumbered that of the 
city, it was in the power and reach of his artillery that 
his chief superiority lay. One of his cannons—the 
largest implement of its kind then in existence—had 
been cast by a renegade Christian at Adrianople. It 
required sixty oxen to transport it, and, according to 
the legend of that age, whenever it was fired, the 

ound trembled for the space of four miles around it. 
t was an engine of destruction such as the world had 
never seen before—‘‘bombardam unam qualem nulla 
unguam ztas vidit” writes a panic-struck contem- 
porary. The balls it discharged weighed 1,300 Ibs. 
and Mr. Pears, who-was lucky enough to see two of 
them still remaining on the very spot where they fell 
four centuries and a half ago, found them to be eighty- 
eight inches in circumference—exactly the dimensions 
given by a writer who was living at thetime. The 
expense of firing this huge mass of artillery was enor- 
mous and, according to a contemporary calculation, 
reached the sum of a thousand ducats daily. Inside 
Constantinople it was far otherwise. Powder was 
short ; guns were not too plentiful ; and it was found 
impossible to use freely even those that the besieged 
had because each discharge weakened the fortifica- 
tions. 

Despite the efficacy of his artillery Mahomet failed in 
the earlier days of the siege to make any serious 
approach towards capturing the city. His great guns 
it is true battered down huge sections of the wall ; and 
further north still the Albanian renegade, Zagan Pasha, 
with the help of skilled miners from the silver and copper 
mines of Servia, made daily attempts to enter the city by 
underground passages. But the besieged ran up fresh 
fortifications as fast as the Turkish cannon breached the 
walls ; and a regular system of countermining rendered 
the efforts of the Servian diggers useless. It was not 
long however before Mahomet’s keen eye saw in what 
direction he must look if he meant to capture the place 
before the arrival of the promised succour from the 
West. On two sides, the north-east and the south, 
Constantinople is washed by the sea; the third side—the 
western—abuts upon the land. Mahomet’s army could 
hardly hope to do its best so long as practically all the 
defending forces could be concentrated on the landward 
walls and, when necessary, on those washed by the 
Sea of Marmora. If the third side of the city, 
that overlooking the Golden Horn, could be attacked 
the chances of success would be much greater. 
But as yet there was no possibility of putting 
Turkish ships on this armlet of the sea. The 
Greeks had constructed an impenetrable boom at the 
mouth of the Horn—extending right across the water 
to the Genoese colony at Galata. Every effort to 
burst this barrier failed and at last Mahomet ordered a 
fleet of sixty vessels to be carried over the land at the 
back of Galata and then launched upon the inner side 
of the boom. It was an alternative that had been 
practised several times before by great commanders in 
similar circumstances ; by Hakon of Norway in the last 
great descent of the Scandinavians upon Scotland and 
as Mr. Pears reminds us by the besiegers of Nicza in 
the First Crusade. A week later the Christians made 
an attempt to fire the Turkish vessels in the Golden 
Horn. Had the plan been put into execution at once 
it might have succeeded ; but it was deferred for three 
or four days so as to give the Genoese at Galata a 
chance of joining in the expedition. There seems little 
doubt that some of the Genoese betrayed the plan to 
the Sultan; and as, in the early dawn of April 28, 
the Greek galleys set out on their voyage of de- 
struction a bright light shot up from the height of 
Galata Tower ; and, when the attacking vessels reached 
the enemy, they found the Turks fully prepared and the 
failure was complete. Even after this rebuff, the 
doomed city still held out for a month. There were 
still hopes of the promised aid from the West. It was 
well knows that a Venetian fleet was on its way to 
help and if its arrival could only be hastened, all might 
yet be well. On they 55 dle ens int 


rigged out as if it were a Turkish vessel; its crew 
were dressed as Turks, and, speaking that language, 
managed to get away into the A°gean Sea. The 
Emperor resisted all counsels of personal flight : “* the 
world would cry out shame on him if he skulked away; 
he would die among his own people following the 
example of the Good Shepherd who gave his life for 
his sheep ”. 

Possibly too he had hopes that the Sultan would even 
now at the eleventh hour abandon the siege. It was 
well known that his vizier, Halil Pasha, had from the 
first been opposed to the whole campaign ; a large part 
of the attacking army consisted of Christians or rene. 
gades recently converted from the Christian faith ; news 
of every council held in the Turkish camp was sent into 
the beleaguered city. At last the Sultan was persuaded 
to give orders for a final onset ; and, after a three days’ 
rest and partial fast, early on the morning of 29 May 
the final attack began. The gallant Giovanni Giustinianj 
was struck down while fighting at his post and had to 
be borne off to a ship, which, when the city fell, 
managed to break its way through the Turkish fleet 
and reach Chios in safety—carrying however only the 
corpse of the heroic captain. The Emperor himself 
died, as became the last of the Palzologi, on the walls, 
Massacre reigned throughout the whole city for one 
day ; piliage for three. S. Sophia was transformed 
into a Mohammedan mosque and Mahomet II. in the 
first flush of his triumph began to dream of wider con- 
quests still. He sent round trophies of his spoil to the 
eading rulers of Islam : to the Sultan of Egypt, to the 
Saracens of Morocco and the Moors of Granada in 
Spain. He pictured himself emulating the exploits of 
Alexander the Great, (with the story of whose great 
deeds he was perpetually feeding his ambition) as 
recorded, strangely enough not in the Latin pages of 
Quintus Curtius or the fabulous pages of old French 
romances, but in the Greek of Arrian. Directly his 
fleet was ready he would sail forth and conquer 
Venice, Naples and Rome; he would bridge the 
Adriatic as he had already bridged the Golden Horn. 
Such were his visions for the future ; in the present he 
had more urgent, if less ambitious operations to con- 
duct. Galata had first of all to be tamed and taken into 
his possession. Its podesta in an agony of terror was 
ready to consent to anything. His very Latin seems 
to reflect the stress of his emotions—Latin that can 
hardly find a parallel in official documents elsewhere 
outside the Papal rescripts of the eighth century. 
‘*Feci mei parte quantum mihi fuisset possibile, novit 
Deus” he wrote home to Genoa in syntax which in 
happier circumstances might raise a smile but here only 
serves to heighten our sympathy. Twice at least he 
went in person to supplicate the conqueror’s grace: 
‘*Had it not been for you Genoese” was the stern 
reply ‘‘ I should have taken Constantinople on the: first 
day of the siege” ; and, adds the trembling podesta, 
the worst of all this was that the charge was true: 
certe verum dicebat. Galata had to surrender; its 
artillery was confiscated and its walls in great measure 
destroyed, though a certain measure of self-government 
was still left to the Genoese who had lived and thriven 
in the place for so many years. 


HOOKER’S PLACE IN ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 


‘*Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” The Fifth 
Book. By Richard Hooker. A new edition with 
Prolegomena and Appendices by Ronald Bayne. 
London: Macmilian. 155. net.* 

WE welcome as a very healthy sign of the times the 

appearance of another edition of the Fifth Book of 

Hooker’s great work, and above all an edition so 

thorough and so well got up as this, which has recently 

been added to Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘‘ English Theo- 

logical Library”. In recent years there has been 4 

tendency to depreciate the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity”, of 

at any rate to neglect it and allow its place to be taken 
by modern books of greatly inferior value. There is 
more than one English diocese, unless we are mis- 


° Since publication the price has been lowered to Ios, net, as we 
learn from a circular issued by the publishers. 
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jnformed, in which the amount of Hooker which is 
required from ordination candidates is extremely small, 
and in the actual examination this small amount is 
compressed into part of a single paper. In these days 
of cheap handbooks and ‘‘ peptonised ” summaries, 
of scrappy reading and inadequate thinking, it is 
not to be wondered at that many are repelled by 
the majestic periods and the solid reasoning of the 

at Elizabethan divine. Hooker cannot be read 
in haste; and in these days many people will not 
read at all what they cannot read quickly. Indeed, we 
are afraid it must be confessed that there are not a few 
candidates for holy orders who are quite capable of 
doing excellent work in some ways, and yet are not 
likely to get much benefit from such scanty reading of 
Hooker as they are able to compass. But on the other 
hand, we can imagine few things more serious than 
that Hooker should cease to be studied by English 
theological students. Not only so: no lover of 
English literature can overlook the master of 
Elizabethan prose style; nor indeed any student 


of politics or of the history of the sixteenth century. - 


He stands out as the most characteristic repre- 
sentative of the Elizabethan settlement of the rela- 
tions between Church and State, the most notable 
champion of the general principles of the Anglican 
Church as against Popery and Puritanism alike. 
With many at the present day he is unpopular be- 
cause he did not hold doctrines or justify practices to 
which they are greatly attached. But nothing could be 
more futile than such an attitude of mind as this. 
Hooker was not himself a party man and would 
have been the last to wish that any should label 
themselves as of his party. The great value of 
his writings lies in the very fact that they do not 
prescribe practices but enunciate principles ; that he 
has no sterectyped programme for the Church of his 
own or of any other day, but witnesses for that which 
has been the law of her being from the first. In some 
cases, it may be, things which were not used in the 
English Church in Hooker’s day, or elements which 
were then foreign and unfamiliar, might be found to be 
justified by his own principles in the light of our fuller 
knowledge of the meaning of Holy Scripture and the 
evidence of Christian antiquity. In others a more 
profound study and a fuller assimilation of his teaching 
might shatter some of our most cherished presupposi- 
tions and deliver us from confusions which are now 
very widely prevalent. But in any case, Hooker is not 
primarily concerned with details either of practice or 
organisation but with the great principles upon which 
they are or ought to be based. He does not start 
from below but from above; his argument is based 
neither upon the frigidity of a logically complete system 
nor upon the onesidedness of a sectarian position, but 
upon an appeal to Reason in its largest and widest 
sense, upon that Reason which is manifested in all 
that is best in ordinary life and which finds at once its 
climax and its justification in the incarnation of the 
Son of God. 

If we are to realise the true value of his work we 
must bear in mind the circumstances in which it 
was written. The most “judicial” of English theo- 
logical writings was actually a work of religious con- 
troversy. When Hooker wrote, the struggle with 
Rome was largely a thing of the past, and the English 
Church was face to face with an antagonist which 
just then seemed to be far more powerful, Geneva. 
Compared with the logical precision of the Genevan 
system, the Elizabethan settlement seemed a miserably 
poor and illogical compromise. . As against its lofty 
pretension of a unique Scriptural basis, the condition 
of the English Church appeared, even to some of those 
who acquiesced in it, to be only doubtfully valid ; nor 
is this to be wondered at when we bear in mind the 
fact that all English students were more or less under 
the domination of the greatest mind of the sixteenth 
century, that of Calvin himself. Hooker's work 
changed all this, not because he won a merely logical 
or dialectic victory, however complete, over his op- 
—— but because he set forth a system more valid, 

ause more universal and more true than their own. 
At times, indeed, he makes use of the scholastic methods 
of argument of his day, and he is not above scoring 


points against them which were after all merely 
dialectic. But this is not his main guiding principle. 
** He was sure”’, in Maurice’s words *‘ that that which 
he was fighting for was a real substantial possession— 
a trust from God, not to be abandoned for any clever 
and ingenious conceptions of men”. His message was 
positive, not negative: he stood for ‘‘a world of 
order” which was wider and deeper and more universal 
than any order which could be alleged against him. 
And thus he did two great services to the English 
Church, the one temporary and the other permanent. 
No doubt he did not convert his opponents all at once : 
profoundly convinced that they were champions of the 
cause of God and guardians of the unique expression 
of His will, it is not to be wondered at that they were 
impervious to argument, and that He alone could 
convince them, both by His own inner witness and by 
the externa! logic of events. But in the first place he 
provided English churchmen with a sound basis for 
their churchmanship; he showed them that they had 
no reason to be ashamed for their cause, for that cause 
was based upon the highest conceptions of which they 
were capable; in the pregnant words of Dr. A. J 
Mason, ‘“‘he restored to the Church of England her 
self-respect”. And in the second place, the prin- 
ciples which he set forth have only proved more 
valid and more far-reaching in the course of the years. 
Enunciated to meet a special set of difficulties, Hooker 
himself notes from time to time that they really solve 
questions of a different order. Nobody of course would 
say that they are a complete and adequate representa- 
tion of God’s truth, and least of all would such a claim 
have been made by the great and humble divine who 
formulated them. But generations of scholars have 
studied them with ever-renewed profit: the English 
Church has walked by them and has not fallen, often 
though she may have stumbled through the temporary 
neglect of some of them. 

Mr. Bayne has done his work thoroughly well, and 
deserves all possible credit for it. It has evidently 
been a labour of love, and the result is in every way 
remarkable; the notes are clear and luminous, the 
introductory matter is learned and judicious. It is not 
always well arranged, and there are signs that the 
limits of space have at times necessitated alterations of 
treatment which are much to be deplored. Neverthe- 
less, his book is a thoroughly good one. On the whole 
it is, in our judgment, the best edition of Hooker’s 
Fifth Book that we possess; and those who are 
acquainted with the beautiful edition of Dean Church 
and the present Bishop of Oxford will realise that this 
is no light praise. 


THE STORY OF THE TEMPLE. 


‘““The Inner and Middle Temple.” By Hugh H. L. 
Bellot. London: Methuen. 1902. 6s. net. 

““A Catalogue of Notable Middle Templars.” By John 
Hutchinson. London: Published for and by the 
Middle Temple. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ts word temple, it has been said, carries the mind 

beyond the bourne of history. So the Temple, 
the architecture of whose round church some have 
traced to the Great Pyramid, binds together in its long 
strange history the lore of the unchanging East with 

Workmen’s Compensation Acts and books on bills of 

sale. 

It is in the year of grace 1185 that our first 

Angevin King rides to see the consecration of that 

round church of the ‘‘ New Temple” by Heraclius the 

Patriarch of Jerusalem. ‘Tis a gloomy sight to 

watch that pair. The king is stricken in years, and 

woe worn by his weary years of rule over all the lands 
of England, and of half the lands of Gaul, and by the 
bitter memories of the murder of a saint, and of a son’s 
rebellion and death. Black care and grief likewise 
afflict the Patriarch. The Holy City, which the sword 
of Godfrey of Bouillon has won for the Cross, is again 
in sore straits, and he its chief pastor has journeyed 
over sea and mountain, only to find that the King of 

England refuses to come to the “ aid of the Lord against 

the mighty”. But long ere this day the red crosses and 

black mantles of the proud Templars have been a 

familiar sight to the London crowd. By a strange fate 
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their first London home, like their later and more 
famous one, has also its associations with the law, for 
the ‘‘Old Temple”, which lay between Southampton 
Buildings and Holborn Bars, seems to have extended 
over a portion of the site of Lincoln’s Inn. Moreover any- 
way in another place hard by the man of wig and gown 
has followed in the Templar’s track—for the Royal 
Courts of Justice to-day cover Fickett’s field, where of 
yore these Red Cross Knights couched their lances at 
each other’s breast in the tourney’s joyous diversion. 
To narrate the history of the Temple, with its legal, 
literary and historic associations, from the consecra- 
tion of that Round Church to days subsequent 
to the Judicature Act is the enterprise which Mr. 
Bellot has essayed in a volume comprising with the 
index 418 pages. The result is a creditable hand- 
book of legal, historical and biographical gossip, 
made more attractive by some sketches of the Temple 
buildings of to-day from the graceful pencil of Miss 
Wylie. It is a book that should lie on every modern 
Templar’s shelf, for the anecdotes therein contained 


will always make good talk in hall, and it should - 


be bought and carefully studied by the tourist, Yankee 
or otherwise, before he or she essays the pilgrimage 
to these ‘‘dusty purlieus of the Jaw”. Unavoidably 
there are several omissions, more especially in con- 
nexion with the Middle Templars of the olden time. 
To see this it is only necessary to dip for a few 
moments into ‘Notable Middle Templars”, a book 
which, as its author, the librarian of the Middle Temple, 
rightly says, contains a fairly complete list of the 
members of the said Inn who are in any way 
deserving of the memory of posterity. Thus for 
instance Mr. Hutchinson recalls that the Middle Temple 
may claim among its members statesmen of whom 
Dryden and Pope have sung, Halifax the Trimmer and 
Robert Harley, who assumed the title of the De Veres, 
but of neither of these as Templars does Mr. Bellot 
say aword. As an historian he is open to some criti- 
cism. Nothing but unconscious prejudice, we are sure, 
could have induced a lawyer who knows of More 
and Plowden to write that ‘‘with the first wave of 
the Reformation all that was best in the National 
Church had thrown itself on the side of the Reformers ”. 
Nor does he seem to be aware of what Bishop Creighton 
has said on the subject of the ‘‘ Proud Prelate” letter, 
so ‘‘very characteristic” of divine Eliza. However 
a gentleman, who can at this time of day write 
** Bloody Mary”, without even the courtesy of inverted 
commas, will on the subject of the Reformation probably 
write anything. The fall of the Knights Templars he 
has studied ; but his ideas on their guilt or innocence 
remain confused. Space forbids our following the 
speculations (of ‘‘the learned Egyptologist” Mr. 

dward Clarkson, who wrote in the thirties, by him 
reproduced p. 207 et seq.) which through the “ exact 
triangles” ‘‘ geometric and numerical symbols” and 
the ‘‘Tau shaped cross” of the Temple Church 
connect the Knights of the Temple with Gnostics, 
Free Masons and the ‘‘ Eastern order of assassins ”. 
In truth were the architectural evidence less fan- 
tastic, we should doubt the serious relevance to the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the Knights 
of any arguments drawn from the style of a twelfth- 
century building. No doubt Oriental ideas profoundly 
touched the Templars as they touched all Crusaders, 
and have left permanent traces on their architecture. 
The case against the Templars however is not that they 
were apostates from the faith in the twelfth but in 
the fourteenth century. Curiously enough as French 
apologists for Philip the Fair, and his aiders and 
abettors (who, be it remembered, comprised practically 
the whole noblesse and Church of France, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris and the Dominican order), the most 
damning evidence against the unfortunate Knights 
comes from England. Here, though tales were after- 
wards whispered of the victims’ prescience of thair 
impending doom, neither the King (poor Butterfly 
Edward of Carnarvon) nor the people seem to have 
been actuated by any malice against the Order. In 
truth it needed no little Papal menace before the 
Holy Office (sitting for the first and last time in 
merry England) commenced its terrible work on the 
ancient guardians of the Holy Sepulchre in the Churches 


of S. Martin’s Ludgate, and S. Botolph’s Bishopsgate, 
Possibly torture was here employed: but this is by no 
means certain. Any way the English Templars pleadeg 
guilty to the charge of ‘‘ spuitio super crucem”, though 
they struggled to explain away the seriousness of the 
crime. When we consider this admission and the worse 
confessions made by Templars in other lands, it seems 
difficult to doubt that (though there were many good 
men and true among the Knights—indeed in Spain they 
were honourably acquitted) as a body the order was 
honeycombed with infidelity and corruption. 

Only a few years have passed since Papal decree has 
abolished the unhappy Order, and the lawyers of 
Thavies’ Inn have taken possession of a portion of 
the old home of chivalry, and the London prentice 
is watching the justices and the clerks, as they pass 
‘‘through the Court of the New Temple to the water. 
side”. But it is only the portion of the New Temple 
that lies within the City boundaries that the lawyers 
take for their heritage. True all the estates of the 
Templars by right have gone under Papal decree to the 
Knights Hospitallers. But for the Outer Temple the 
Order of S. John of Jerusalem will wait for ever and a 
day. By royal grant it passes to the Bishop of Exeter 
and through him to Howards, Pagets, Dudleys and 
Devereuxs. On the site of that Outer Temple the 
seventeenth century sees Essex House and the fair 
gardens thereunto appertaining, and there to-day are 
Essex Court, Devereux Court, and Essex Street. 

As to the two portions of the Temple that lie within 
the City’s boundaries the Knights of the black mantles and 
white crosses have better luck. Sundry others are lords 
of these buildings and lands for a time, but the Knights 
raise a cry of sacrilege as to what they call the conse- 
crated portion of the property and that they get in 
1337 ; and three years later a prudent contribution to 
the third Edward’s exchequer wins them a grant of so 
much of the whole Temple as lies within the City 
limits. Here they find lawyers in occupation and 
are too sensible to pick a quarrel with such dangerous 
tenants, so they give them a lease of the said premises 
in two separate parcels with two reservations of rent 
at £10 a piece. Now these two parcels, Mr. 
Bellot shows, represent the consecrated and unconse- 
crated land and are to-day the Inner and Middle 
Temple. From that day to this have the Temple 
lawyers, always seemingly divided into two Inns, re- 
mained in occupation: though it is only since the 
golden days of the merry monarch that they have 
been owners in fee of the noble pile. 

Any way in Chaucer’s day there is a Temple cook—and 
lawyers who eat their dinner in hall off wooden platters 
—and the poor groan at the fact that Law is lord, and 
Piers Plowman sings of the profession 


** Thou had bet meet a mist on Malvern Hills, 
Than get a man of their mouth till money be them 
shewed.” 


It is a grave omission that Mr. Bellot passes over in 
a line that terrible day when the rabble of apprentices 
and villains that Wat Tyler led, their hands red with the 
blood of the Lord Chief Justice, came pouring over 
London Bridge crying ‘‘ Death to the Lawyers” to burn 
the Temple and its parchments and to strike off the 
head of him who a day or two ago had been Lord 
Chancellor, and was still Primate of all England. 
Nevertheless the Temple arose from its ashes and the 
Temple lawyers built up the common law of England on 
a foundation so strong, that even the Tudor attempts to 
replace it by the jus civile failed; for there was a man 
at the Inner Temple, Edward Coke, and a man at the 
Middle Temple, Edmund Plowden, who were two too 
many for them. 

Much does Mr. Beilot tell us of the fate of many a 
Templar in the stormy Stuart days, but he seems most 
at home, when he is writing of the literary Bohemians 
who made merry in the Temple, when George the 
Third was King, or of the graver novelists and essayists 
or politicians who made it their home in the early 
Victorian time. As we read we sit again with our old 
friend Blackstone in 2 Brick Court, and sorrow with 
him, as he vainly struggles to write on offences against 

ublic order, while in the chambers above the Doctor 
is roaring out to Bozzy to know why it is that his host 
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the author of ‘‘ The Good-Natured Man” fails to see 
what is apparent to everyone else. He makes us think 
too of the author of ‘‘ Pendennis” at 10 Crown Office 
Row, and of poor half-forgotten Sam Warren, whose 
“Tittlebat Titmouse” amused our childhood, at 12 King’s 
Bench Walk, and he recalls to us that 1 Garden Court 
was the home of a London Magistrate who will always 
enjoy an inglorious reputation for the crim. con. action 
in which the honour of a Premier and an Early Victorian 
heroine (who lives to-day as ‘‘ Diana of the Cross- 
ways”) was vainly assailed ; and to sum up he brings 
pack to us countless other associations that cluster 
round dingy sets of chambers, where the average man 
pines for the brief that never comes. Barristers “‘as a 
class have ceased to reside in the Temple”. This 
is true: but a set of barristers resides there still, 
and not so many years ago, there was a vigorous try 
to revive Middle Temple call suppers. And political 
movements too are cradled here as easily to-day as in 
the time of the Red and White Roses war, as Mr. 
Bellot will find out, if he inquires from some devotee of 
either the Phil-Hellene, or Liberal Imperial cult. 


PERIL ON THE HEIGHTS. 


“True Tales of Mountain Adventure.” By Mrs. Le 
Blond. London: Unwin. 1903. tos. 6d. net. 
“Aconcagua and Terra del Fuego.” By Sir Martin 

Conway. London: Cassell. 1902. 125. 6d. net. 


OF climbing books there is no end : and the appetite 
of the public seems to show no abatement in its 
craving for this class of literature. The first of these 
books is a collection of mountain tales of adven- 
ture by a lady who certainly holds the first place 
in the rank of lady climbers. Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond 
has been known to every lover of the mountains 
for many years as Mrs. Main: and there are 
few men who can match her in zeal and daring. 
She here displays herself, in the chapters from 
her own pen, as a very good writer. Most of 
the chapters in this book consist of stories already 
familiar to readers of Alpine literature. There is, for 
instance, our old friend the Matterhorn accident, by 
Edward Whymper. There is Mr. Philip Gossett’s 
account of his avalanche accident on the Haut 
de Cry, already included in Professor Tyndall’s volume 
“Hours of Exercise on the Alps”. Then Mrs. Le 
Biond gives us the Arkwright incident, describing how 
the body of Henry Arkwright, lost in the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc in 1866, was given up at the foot of the 
glacier in 1897. Finally, we have the Bean disaster ; 
Mr. Birkbeck’s slide on ice near Mont Blanc: and 
many another story of classic standing. But though 
these stories are familar to experts, they are mostly new 
to the general reader; and there is, after all, nothing 
that the general reader likes so much as being thrilled. 
Mrs. Le Blond does that with avengeance. She makes 
our flesh creep from start to finish : and we fear that the 
general impression left by this book will be that moun- 
taineering is a very dangerous sport. Of course by 
picking out the disasters, the narrator upsets the pro- 
portions of sport. We are apt to forget that on ninety- 
nine days out of a hundred the climber comes back as 
safely as he went out. But the public must be 
amused. 

Sir Martin Conway’s book belongs to a very different 
order. It is the plain and unvarnished record of an 
interesting mountain expedition—the ascent of Acon- 
cagua. Mr. Fitzgerald has ascended it before, and 
made a very formidable and exciting expedition. Sir 
Martin Conway just took it at a rush, and has proved 
to us that its size is its most serious feature. Acon- 
cagua, indeed, seems to be just a great ‘‘ pudding” of 
a mountain, which can be climbed mainly on horseback. 
It is an interesting reminder that the difficulty and 
interest of a mountain have nothing to do with its size. 
Great heights, of course, have other difficulties, and Sir 
Martin Conway is one of those climbers who are very 
susceptible to the effects of rarefied air. But after all 
the narrative of these great journeys, undertaken 
largely on horseback, lacks the interest of climbs like 
those of difficult Dolomites or aiguilles. For our part, 


we would rather read of a climb of the Pillen Rock than 
of a big “‘ pudding” in South America. 

The most interesting and novel part of Sir Martin 
Conway’s book is his account of his journey in Terra 
del Fuego. This is a little known part of the world, 
filled with unmannerly inhabitants and perpetually 
covered with creeping mists. Sir Martin Conway made 
a very plucky raid into this land, and gives us a very 
interesting account of what he saw. Sir Martin says 
that this is to be his last climbing book. We take 
the liberty of believing that he will change his mind. 
Is he not President of the Alpine Club? 


NOVELS. 


‘‘ Park Lane.” By Percy White. London : Constable. 


1903. 6s. 34 

‘‘ Park Lane” is one of the best novels we have read 
for along time. The love story is pretty, the cynicism 
is genial, and the satire delicate. The book is not, as 
its title might suggest, about South African Jews and 
the Kaffir market. The financier, Jully Drew, is rather 
of the Whitaker Wright type, and the fortunes of the 
Oloptic Company and its directors are a good-humoured 
skit on the London and Globe. - Uncle Andrew, the 
middle-aged bachelor with a fixed income added toa 
fat secretaryship, who tells the story, is a delightful 
person. In his hot youth he is rejected by his land- 
lady’s daughter who wisely prefers the Hon. Gerald 
Oxley, and subsequently becomes my lady, and obtains 
the secretaryship for her unsuccesstul lover. Andrew 
devotes his later leisure to forwarding the love affair 
of Jerry, Lady Oxley’s frank engaging son, and his 
niece Sandra, the financier’s daughter. Uncle Andrew’s 
benevolent lying and eavesdropping and scheming, 
and the lovemaking of the boy and girl, are humorously 
and prettily told. Of course ‘‘ Oloptics” come to 
grief, and Lord Oxley gets his knife into Drew. The 
scene in Andrew’s lodgings when the mighty ‘‘ finanz- 
mann ” comes round in his brougham early on a foggy 
morning to borrow £1,000 from the despised brother- 
in-law is worthy of one of our greatest writers of 
fiction. If we must find a fault, we should say that 
Lydia Oxley’s rise from the back parlour of a lodging- 
house to the height of power and fashion is too easy 
and rapid. We have long thought Mr. Percy White 
among the cleverest of our present novelists. But his 
former novels were marred by bitterness and ex- 
travagance. ‘‘ Park Lane” is a great improvement on 
anything Mr. White has yet written, for its humour 
and pathos are mellow, and it shows real knowledge 
not only of character but of the facts of the world. 


‘“‘The Devil’s Keg: the Story of the Foss River 
Ranch.” By Ridgwell Cullum. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1903. 6s. 


Mr. Cullum tells an interesting, if somewhat highly 
coloured, romance of the Canadian prairie where it 
merges into the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. He 
shows us a small settlement of fairly successful ranch- 
ing folk, a séttlement which would have been wholly 
successful but for the twin-evils of bad spirits and 
gambling which were used as powerful servants by the 
blood-sucking money-lender Lablache. The heroine 
‘* Jacky ” is for the most part a delightful person ; she 
has a slight strain of Indian blood in her and it is this 
no doubt which is responsible for her vindictiveness 
when the full extent of Lablache’s villainy becomes 
known. In the neighbourhood of the ranch is one of 
those horrors of nature a ‘‘ muskeg”—dreadful as a 
quicksand and with similar powers—and about it centres 
some of the story and in its treacherous depth dis- 
appears the villain of the piece paying the penalty of 
murder. The heroine and her lover were spectators of 
the fate to which the half-breeds took Lablache, and the 
reader feels that a merciful shot from one of their 
revolvers might have shortened the agony of the man, 
though perhaps their interference with the rough justice 
of the ‘‘ Breeds” would have been dangerous. ‘The 
author evidently knows the country and the people 
about whom he has told an exciting tale in a capable 
fashion. 
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**Crowborough Beacon.” By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1903. 6s. ; 

When a man sets his story in a past time, one asks 
what he looks to get from it. Is it the deceptive 
flavour of romance, the pageant of a more splendid attire, 
the freedom of a dangerous theme, the comedy or the 
tragedy of abandoned prejudice? When he leaves 
what he should know well, for what he can never know 
but indifferently, we may reasonably inquire what has 
prompted the exchange. A reply in the present case is 
not easy. Mr. Hutchinson makes no attempt to realise 
the custom, the thought, or, save for two words, even 
the speech of a bygone age; and he is so indifferent to 
costume as to keep his heroine in the same blue riding- 
skirt through all the years of his story. He has 
apparently merely transposed it a hundred years to be 
free of those requirements of reality which are ex- 
pected in a tale of to-day. If that be a gain, he has it 
in full measure, for not one of his puppets owes any- 
thing to the exactions of a human nature; their 
functions are purely theatrical, and they lie, make love, 
or commit suicide with a wooden devotion to the com- 
plications of the plot. This may seem an advantage to 
some readers, but one cannot consider it such to the 
author who has shown an ability to write with freshness 
and simplicity of fields with which he is more intimately 
acquainted. 

‘“ Maliender’s Mistake.” By Lionel L. Pilkington. 
London : Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 

To call Charles Mallender’s action a ‘‘ mistake ” is to 
put it euphemistically. He was member of a stock- 
broking firm and during the absence of his partner 
realised a large amount of money and cleared off with 
it. Robert Hardwood was recalled from a brief holiday 
to face ruin, but thanks to his strength and the 
belief in him held by others he came through a trying 
ordeal triumphantly and then set about tracing the 
defaulter with the object of making him disgorge. 
Another little ‘‘ mistake” of Mallender’s was that he 
had committed bigamy, but if Charles was a weak fool 
all round it made him all the more easy a tool in the 
hands of his brother the smug rogue who was Mayor 
of the town in which the story centres. Mr. Pilkington 
has devised some ingenious situations and connected 
‘them sufficiently well to please many readers ; his book 
is a melodrama stated in the terms of the six-shilling 


“‘A Frontier Officer.” By H. C. Lipsett. London: 
Everett. 1903. 35. 6d. 

It would be difficult to say anything in favour of 
the “‘ Frontier Officer”, which is half guide-book and 
half gazetteer with a somewhat banal story woven 
through the whole. There have been so many and so 
very much better stories written of Anglo-Indian life and 
frontier warfare that there seems no very good reason 
why this book should have been published. It is 
clumsily written and the grammar is not above 


reproach. 
“The Stumbling-Block.” By Edwin Pugh. London: 
Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 


In his new story Mr. Pugh gives us the romance of 
(Cambria Owen from the time of her birth, when her 
young parents newly arrived from Wales were seeking 

dgings and work in London, up to her death in child- 
for so the strangely named girl came to be called, is 
for the most part a careful piece of character study, but 
we do not feel that Mr. Pugh is quite true to her nature 
when he allows her to stand by and see a rival drown 
whom a hand held out would have saved; having done 
that she marries the man with whom she has been 
perpetually quarrelling (out of the fulness of her love) 
and later confesses her part in the tragedy. We cannot 
help feeling that with such a character as ’Bria Owen 
the end would have been less conventional. Two bad 
thunderstorms are introduced, the second with a de- 
finite object of influencing the romance, the first 
agree d for no other object than to fill up a chapter. 

ar better planned and better written than a large 
ae of the stories that reach us, ‘‘ The Stumbling- 

ya ” is yet by no means the best that Mr. Pugh 
can do. 


It is tragic and only partially successful. "Bria, © 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library g 
the British Museum in the years 1881-1900.” ByG. K 
Fortescue. Vol. II. F-M. London: Published by order 


of the Trustees. 1903. 305. 


This second volume follows rapidly upon the first which we 
noticed on 21 March last. It indexes about fifty thousang 
books, and fully maintains the high level of orderly arrange. 
ment and careful differentiation shown in its ssor. As 
a result of the Copyright Act all books published in the United 
Kingdom are included, while there is only a selection of 
foreign ones ; but it is remarkable how seldom the leading 
books of any country escape the Museum net. Among the 
subjects that have most voluminously engaged the attention of 
writers throughout the civilised world, during the last twenty 
years of the nineteenth century, the following are conspicuous: 
“Folk-Lore” (about 13 pages) under which nearly every race 
and nation is represented; France (about 86 pages) in 
which the remarkable output of the press on French 
history since the Revolution is very notable; heraldry 
and genealogy, wherein, under the subheading of the United 
States, may noticed a work in 700 pages on “ Americans of 
Royal Descent” ; hygiene, which occupies nearly as much 
space as Ireland or Italy; law, divided into commercial, 
criminal, ecclesiastical, international, &c., and again subdivided 
geographically, with an interesting section of books on the 
“ Profession: of the Law, in Various Countries” ; and music, 
which is well represented in 34 pages, and affords a model of 
intelligent arrangement. It is by no means uncommon for 
young people of education and energy to say to themselves or 
their friends “To what subject shall I devote my deisure?” 
We should recommend all such persons to glance at these 
volumes. They should not find it very difficult to decide upon 
the course where the roads are so well paved. 


“An Introduction to the History of Western Europe.” By 
James Harvey Robinson. Boston: Ginn. 1903. 7s. 6d 
The character of a work which professes to give the history 
of the course of Western Europe from the downfall of the 
Roman Empire of the West to the Congress of Berlin in 1878 
must necessarily be sketchy. It will be impressionist, and the 
test of whether it is a good or bad sketch will be whether the 
impression presents the true outline of a picture into which 
the minutiz of detail and colouring may afterwards be intro- 
duced. This book of the Professor of History in Columba 
University is good judged by this standard. He has given 
the results of his reading of the best modern works English 
and foreign, and the course of European history stands out 
clear and plain unembarrassed by matters superfluous to a 
reader who only wants to follow the main lines of develop- 
ment. It is all that it professes to be—a lucid narrative, 
interesting, readable because pleasantly written, and without 
affectations of what is called vividness by the writers of a 
“popular” style. We find it a thoroughly useful book withm 
its limits: and if many of its statements are only summaries 
of what might fill a volume, they represent the accuracy of the 
orthodox exponents of history. One statement however which 
would be obviously misleading to the inexperienced reader 
may be mentioned. Free-trade policy is described as now 
being recognised by most European Powers. There is a sense, 
hinted at by the aythor, m which to some extent this statement 
is intelligible ; but after all it illustrates the danger of brevity. 


“The New Cinderella and other Plays.” By Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell. London: Drane. 1903. 6s. 

There seems to be no particular reason why anyone should 
wish either to read or to act any of these plays—“ comedies”, 
extravaganzas, pastoral plays, miscellaneous enough, but most 
of them tedious brief comedies. One, “‘ Boscobel”, is indeed 
much better than a recent play by Mr. John Davidson on the 
time of Charles II. Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell has not 
—— a “ pastoral play” by inserting lyrics of which this is 
a fair specimen : 

“Men call me Lily of the vale, 
My sweets I shed in richest green, 
My bells they peal in samite sheen, 
All milky white my ding-dongs pale,” 

Nor is the humour of the farces spontaneous. But it is really 
worth while to protest against the extraordinary want of judg- 
ment shown in a play called “God fulfils Himself in many 
ways”. In this a girl who feels a real vocation for a convent 
life is induced to marry her mother’s former lover, knowing 
from her mother’s lips the whole shameful story, knowing that 
her future husband See demanded her hand under threats of 
exposure. 

“The Natural History of Animals.” By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis. London: Gresham Publishing Company. 1903. 75 
each half-volume. 

‘This work, to be completed meight half volumes, is we suppose 
of the zoology for the million sort. It has vividly coloured plates 
and balf-tones up to the usual standard. To some extent the 
book may remind one of Wood's “* Natural History”. Physio 


lagy and classification are treated more fully than they are iD 


(Continued on page 692.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Offiee: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, £.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
' ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 
STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,500,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 

HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT ASSURANCE. 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 
Summary of the Progress made during the past Ten Years. 


Year ended Premiums. Increase. 
1892 £229,069 _ 
1902 £449,019 £219,950 


THOS. NEILL, General Manager, 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


EAGLE INSURANCE GOMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807. (Annuities) 


HEAD OFrrice— 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry—41, THREADNEEDLE Srxeer, E.C. 
RESULTS OF VALUATION (1902). 
Amount of Surplus, £175,439 of which 90 per 
cent. was divisible amongst the Policyholders, producing 
a Cash Bonus equa! to 30 per cent. of the Premiums 
paid during Quinquennium. 
The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, 


afford an attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very 
moderate rates, 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£47,000,000. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. Ce 

FIRE. LIFE. SEA. <> 
ACCIDENTS. ps 

BURGLARY. 


W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 
THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 
B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


INVESTMENT LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Special Scheme combining a Family Provision 
with a Cood Investment or a Pension for Life. 


Thus—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60 or earlier in the event of death. 
Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2d. Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 Os. 10d. 

Estimated results on attaining age 60, 
A Cash Payment of £1,525 O OQ; or, 
An Annuity of 140 O 0; or, 
A Free Paid-up Policy for 2,180 O @O. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE QFFICE, 
66 and 67 CORNHILL, E.C. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager and Actuary. 


‘ North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES | 98 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INCOME for 1901. - - - -  £3,601,692 
INVESTED FUNDS at 31st December, 1901, £11,462,967 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
_ LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 
Manager — CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO, CHAPPELL. 


Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; J. J. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


Total Funds exceed £5,000, ¢e00. 


Last Valuation of Scottish Union and National Policies by H™, Table, 
with 3 per Cent. Interest. 


FIRB INSURANCE. 


Almost all descriptions of Property insured on the most favourable 
terms. 


EDINBURGH: 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, 
LONDON: 3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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Wood's books, and the purely scientific matter is more “up to 
date”,no doubt. But Wood is better to read ; and his personal 
experience of not a few of the animals he described was con- 
siderable. In an attempt to define science the author gives an 
interesting passage from Huxley—“ Science is, I believe, 
nothing but trained and organised common sense differing from 
the latter only as a veteran may differ from a raw recruit ”. 


“ The Ancient Halls of the City Guilds.” By Philip Norman. 
London: Bell. 1903. 315. 6d. net. 
In this book, we suppose, it is rather a case of the letter- 
ress illustrating the pictures than the pictures the letterpress. 
Probably this is the easier process of the two. At any rate 
book illustration, if it comes near the severe standard of West- 
wood, must be for the very few ; must demand a rare talent in 
the artist. The illustrations in this volume are from drawings 
in lithography by Mr. T. R. Way, some of which are full of 
feeling. Mr. Norman’s part is chiefly antiquarian. He writes 
simply and with care, but it seems to us he might have dwelt 
more on the customs of the companies—on their good dinners, 
and their splendid charities, but on no account on their 
speeches—at the present day. Probably, however, the volume 
caters rather for the members and officials of the companies 
than for the outside public. 


“Women under the Factory Act.” By Nora Wynne and 
Helen Blackburn. London: Williains and Norgate. 
1903. Is. net. 

This book explains the Factory Acts so far as they affect 
women : and the authors take every occasion to emphasise the 
cases where, as they hold, the Acts place restrictions on women’s 
labour which handicap them unfairly in competition with men. 
The authors do not seem sufficiently to take into consideration 
the difficulties that would arise in regard to the protection of 
women, which they admit is necessary, if the restrictions they 
resent were not strictly enforced. In short they look at 
“ points” and do not take a broad view of the Acts. 


We have received from Messrs. Macmillan “ The Statesman’s 
Year Book” for 1903 (10s. 6d. net), revised to date ; from 
Messrs. Longmans “ The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest 1903” (5s. net) and from the Scientific Press, Sir Henry 
Burdett’s “‘ Hospitals and Charities” (5s. net). 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR* PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS A 

INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICAC 

AD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number Ppost-free, 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED ANp 
ANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: U 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapiy, W 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER'S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY, 
Extensive Purch of Publishers’ R inders at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Gunes a and List of French Novels, 
assics, &c. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 
Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


who desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pali Mall East, 


who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples, 


QUEEN’S COLLECES, IRELAND. 
‘Ts Professorship of Modern Languages in the 


Queen’s College, Belfast, being now Vacant, Candidates for that Office 
are requested to forward copies of their testimonials to the UNDER SECRETARY, 
the Castle, Dublin, on or before the 2oth day of June, in order that same may be 
submitted to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

The gentleman who may be selected must be prepared to enter on the duties of 
the office on 1st October next. 
Dublin Castle, 2oth May, 1903. 


For This Week’s Books see page 694, 


Every Day Somebody’s Birthday. 
Remember it with a 


“SWAN” 


| 
= 
= 


Sensible, Lasting, 


Guaranteed. See Catalogue, Free. 
# Also sold by Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 14, 15, 16, one of £87 (£09 for the 
first year), three or four of £50, six or more of z 30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 


tion on gth, roth, and 11th JUNE, 1903.—For full particulars apply to 
the Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. = a 


EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 
IRECTOR OF EDUCATION. —The County 


Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire require the services of a Gentle- 
man as DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. Salary, £1,000a year. Applications, 
accompanied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by the sth June, 
For particulars apply to THe CLerk, Technical Instruction Committee, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 


NSPECTOR.—The County Council of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire require the services of an INSPECTOR in special 
reference to Elementary Education. Salary, £600 a year. Applications, accom- 
panied by not more than three testimonials, must be received by the 5th June.— For 
—— apply to THe CLerk, Technical Instruction Committee, County Hall, 
akefield. 


O AUTHORS.—W. R. RussELt & Co., Lrp., are prepared to 


consider MSS. with a view to early publication.—5a Paternoster Row, E.C. 


O SOLICITORS.—An old Etonian and B.A. of 

Oxford, with London experience, desires PARTNERSHIP in_ good 

Country Practice; South or West of England. Has private means.—Address, 
“*O. E.,” 8 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
M {Fk GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anager’ | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For ee apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P & 0) COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
4 « MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P.&O CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
& « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden’ 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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— 
HENRY IRVING. 


DRURY LANE. Managing Director, Arthur Collins. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, DANTE. 
By MM, Sarpou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES at 2.30. MAY 30, JUNE 6 and 13. 
Box Office now open. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, THURSDAY at 2.15. 
Mr. TOM B. DAVIS'S Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
Book by Owen Hall. Music by Sidney Jones. Production by Sydney Ellison. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8, 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


WHERE TO SPEND WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


AT EARL’S COURT. 
LONDON’S UNIQUE PLEASURE RESORT. 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till 11 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &c. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &c. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE: TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes, and Rescues. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. 
Steamer Races. Pompier Escape and Ladder Drill. 
Quick Turn-out Competition. 
OF THE GKkENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 
THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE —150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugen. 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666. 
The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée—A Kiver of Fiery Lava—Glacier 
Glide—Topsy-Turvy Houxe—Spider’s Web—The Great Chute ~ Manége Mécanique 
—Marionette Theatre—Queen Mab—The Biograph. 


PACIFIC LINE. 


Pleasure Cruises to Norway, 
North Cape, &c. 


ORTONA (Twin Screw), 8,009 tons, 8,000 h.p. 
Leaving l.iverpool, Saturday, 13th June, for TRONOHJEM, MOLDE, NAES, 
GEIRANGER FIORD, SaEBO, GUDVANGEN, BERGEN, ODDE, and 
back to Liverpool, arriving about 29th June. 

ORTONA will make a furiher Cruise to NORWAY, the NORTH CAPE, 
&c., leaving Liverpool on Thursday, 2nd July, arriving back 27th July. 

Fares moderate. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to THos. Cook & Son’s Offices, 
or to the Company's Agents in London, ANDERSON, ANDEKSON & Co., 16 Cock~pur 
Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or in Mauchester, to the PACIFIC 
STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chembers, Piccadilly ; or at the 
Head Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First ‘ Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF VIVISECTION. 


23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 
ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The Council of the Society for the Abobtion of Vivisection offer Two Prizes of 
8 Guineas and 5 Guineas resp ctively, for the be-t and next best Essay on 
“VIVISECTION : WHY IT SHOULD BE ABOLISHED.” 
Ruies :—(i) The length of each Essay should not be less than 2,500 words nor 
exceed 2,0co. It must be written on one side of the paper only. 
(ii.) The Prize E.says will become the absolute property of the Society for 
the Abolition of Vivisection. 
(iii.) Accurate references are required to be given for all quotations made 
or experiments reterred to. 
(iv.) The decision of the judge shall be accepted as final, and no corre- 
spondence can be entered into respecting it. (The adjudication of 
the Essays will be made by Dr. Josiah Oldfield.) ; 
(v.) Unsuccessful Essays will be returned to the writers, after the adjudi- 
cation, if postage stamps are enclosed for the purpose. 
(vi.) Papers to be sent in not later than August 31st, 1903, addressed 
to the Secretary, Society for the Abolition of Vivisection, 
23 Northumberland Avenue, London. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle .. -. 5/6; Pr. Ivory Handles in 


Ivory Handle .. .. 7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp 0UPLEX STROP 7/6| Kropp Strop Paste .. 6d. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


ESTABLISHED 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
2% 
10 10 
29: h on Deposits, repayable on demand. 23 4 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Dire:tor. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Brrxsgcx, Lonpon.” 
Preserv i ii it. in uals it, 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertisine. Advice,. 
ond all infesmatton of 


charge. Replies received. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFT ER 


For JUNE. 


IMPERIAL RECIPROCITY: 
(1) By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert MAxwe tt, Bart., M.P. 
Sir ILpeERT PARKER, M.P 
(3) By Benjamin Taytor. 
HOME RULE WITHOUT SEPARATION. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Drummonv Wotrr, G.C.B., G. 
THE BOND-HAY TREATY. By P 
CONQUEST BY PANK AND RAILWAYS. By ALFRED STEAD. 
WAY OF DREAMS.” By Lady Cu 
FREE LIBRARIES. By J. Cuurton Cottiin 
—— WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. By the Hon. Mrs. 


AN UNPOPULAR INDUSTRY. By Miss CaruHertne Wess. 

STONEHENGE AND THE MIDSUMMER SUNRISE. By Arruur R. 
Hinks (of the Cambridge Observatory). 

—" WITCHES, WITCHERY, AND WITCHCRAFT. By HERMANN 


THE “INCREASE OF CANCER. By Dr. ALFrep Wotrr. 

THE TAJ AND ITS DESIGNERS. By 

INDUSTRIES FOR THE — Lind EGYPT. By the Countess of Meatu. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss ReEip. 

LORD KELVIN ON SCIENCE AND THEISM. 


McGraru. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contents JUNE, 1903. 


THE RAFEROG AND ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS. 
ALCHA’ 
THE Tsar, HIS MINISTERS, AND HIS MANIFESTO. By R. E. C. 


Lon 
A FRENC 4 PREFACE AND MOROCCO. By A. J 
NEW LIGHT ON THE CARLYLE CONTROVERSY, as W. S. Litty. 
THEATRICAL BUSINESS IN AMERICA. By aah Hawrnev. 
THE STORY OF PENRHYN QUARRIES, 1865-1902. y Cyc 
ARE Fag IRISH LANDLORDS AS BLACK AS THEY ARE ‘PAINTED? 
y MacDonaGc H. 
THREE ODES OF HAFIZ. By Ricuarp Le 
THE MISCHIEF IN MANCHURIA. By Wirt Gerrare. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. By Epwarp H. Coo! 
ENT DAY NEED IN AGRICUL AL EDUCATION. “By 
REMAYNE. 

A DANCE IN THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. Bvy Frances CAMPBELL. 
THE SUNSET OF OLD TALES. By Fiona Mac gop. 
IOLANTHE'S WEDDING. By HerMANN SUDERMANN. 
MANKIND IN car. MAKING. VIIL By H. G. We ts. 
CORRESPONDENC 

ENGLAND AND" THE BLACK RACES. By E. G. Kine. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE., 
No, 244. CONTENTS. JUNE 1903. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ADMINISTRATION. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, 
Author of ‘‘ ‘the Influeace of Sea Power upon History.” 


IS THE CABINET RIDING FOR A FALL? 
_By ELECTOR. 
THE WAR, ITS COST AND FINANCE. 


By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CRITICS. 
By AN UNGRATEFUL AUTHOR. 


A CHELSEA MENAGE. 
By ‘Mrs. E E. T T. _COOK. 


AMERICAN | AFFAIRS. 
By A. MAURICE Low. 


A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO MR. HANBURY. 
By A. G. BOSCAWEN, M.P. 


THE STORY OF UGANDA. 
By F. I. M. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE ON WAGES. 


By G. BYNG. 


TEUTOPHOBIA. 
By A RETIRED POLITICIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE BUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RUSSIA AND ENG wane By S. SYROMIATNIKOFF (Rédacteur of 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. BY A. H. L 
Federation Defence Comm ieee ORING (Secretary of the Imperial 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street) Strand. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Letters of Sir George Grove, C.B. (Charles L. Graves), 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 

Heinrich Ewald, 1803-1903 (T. Witton Davies). Unwin. 35. 6d, net, 

FICTION. 

The Way Back (Albert Kinross); The Roman Road (Zack), 
Constable. 6s. each. 

M.R.C.S. (Burford Delannoy), 3s. 6¢.; In Happy Hollow (Max 
Adeler), 6s. Ward, Lock. 


The New Eden. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis. 6s. 

Up-to-To-morrow (W. Carter Platts); All the Winners (Nathaniel 
Gubbins). John Long. 3s. 6a. each. 

A Ne’er-do-Well (Valentine Caryl). Unwin. 25. 

The Twilight of the Gods (Richard Garnett). Lane. 6s. 

Sandford of Merton: A Story of Oxford Life (Belinda Blinders, 
Edited by D. F. T. Coke). Oxford: Alden. 35. 6d. 


A Rustic Dreamer and | Stories (Wilkinson Sherren). Chap. 
man and Hall. 3s. 6 
Pixie George De Horne Vaizey). R.T.S, 


2s. 6d. 
The Pride of Nancie Terry (Kitty Jackson); Doctor John (M, 


Portsmouth) ; A Commonplace Story (Clark Stephens). Drane, 
35. 6d. each. 

The Red Triangle (Arthur Morrison). Nash. 6s, 

The Riddle of the Sands (Edited by Erskine Childers). Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 

The House on the Hudson (Frances Powell). Harpers. 6s. 

HIsTory. 

The Royal Navy (Sir Wm. Laird Clowes, Vol. VII.). Sampson 
Low. 255. net. 

The Popish Plot: a Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II, 


(John Pollock). Duckworth. Ios. net. 
Studies in Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany (Herbert A. L, 


Fischer). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
Law. 
Legal Tender: a Study in English and American Monetary History 
(S. P. Breckinridge). Chicago: at the University Press. $2.12, 
A History of English Law (W. S. Holdsworth. Vol. I.). Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 
An Indian Sketch- Book (L. Raven-Hill). ‘‘ Punch” Office. 6s. net. 


Norwegian By-Ways (Charles W. Wood), 6s.; Guide to Switzerland. 
5s. net. Macmillan. 

Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant 1810-1817 : The Journal 
of C. R. Cockerell (Edited by S. P. Cockerell). Longmans. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

A Book of Exmoor (F. J. Snell). Methuen. 6s. 

* Thorough Guides ” :—Scotland, Part III. : The Lowlands (M. J. B. 
Baddeley). Dulau. 4s. net. 

Walks in New England (Charles Goodrich Whiting). Lane. 55. net. 

Hammersmith, Fulham, and Putney (G. E. Mitton and J. C. Geikie. 
Edited by Sir Walter Besant), 1s. 6d. net; Around London, 
North Side (Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff), 6d. Black. 

A Doctor and His Dog in Uganda (A. R. Cook). R.T.S. 2s. 


VERSE. 
Carmela: a Poetic Drama (H. L. Childe-Pemberton). 
Mathews. 35. 6d. net. 
Messalina (F. I. 
By a Northern Sea (W. K 


Elkin 


Drane. 
. Fleming). 


35. 6d. 
Brimley Johnson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Centralising Tendencies in the Administration of Indiana (William A, 
Rawles). New York : The Columbia University Press. London: 
King. Ios. net. 

Emerson, The Personality of (F. B. Sanborn). Boston : Goodspeed. $5 
Eton Calendar, The, for the Summer School Time, 1903; Eton 
Records. Eton: Spottiswoode. 2s, each. 
German Ambitions (‘‘ Vigilans sed Aiquus”). Smith, Elder. 

2s. 6d. net. 

Heller’s New Code for Day Schools, 1903 (Edited by R. Holland). 

Bemrose. Is. net. 

Indian Mythology according to the Mahabharata (V. Fausbgll) 
Luzac. 9s. net. 

Lovely Woman (T. W. H. Crosland). 


Grant Richards. §s. 
New Home, The (Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
s. 6d. 


Second Edition). Constable. 


Old- » Pensions. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net. 

Plays (Bert Finck). Louisville, Kentucky : Morton, 

Public Control of the Liquor Traffic (Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell). Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. net. 

** Queen ” Cookery Books :—XII.: Fish (Part I.). Cox. Is. 

‘Via Indo” Telegraphic Code (Robert T. Atkinson). Via Eastern 
Code Company. 55. net. 

Yankee, The (Mentague Vernon Ponsonby). 
Baker and Co. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—The Pall Mall Magazine, 
Is.; The Smart Set, 1s.; The Treasury, 6¢.; Longman’s 
Magazine, 6d.; The Cornhill Magazine, 1Is.; The Fortnightly 
2s. 6d. The Commonwealth, 3¢.; Harper’s Monthly, 

; Art (No, L), 1s.; The Art Journal, Is. 6d.; a 5 
tll 2s. 6d.; The Strand, 6d.; The Captain, 6d. ; The 
Sunday Strand, 62. 


Limpus, 


-For May':—Ord Gch Bild (Stockholm), I ar. 


Rivista Ligure (Marzo-Aprile), 1 Ara. 
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“MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo. 5s. net. 
Daily News.—“ A useful guidebook, clearly arranged, and well supplied with 
maps.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., 


Formerly Director of the Royal College of Music. 
By CHARLES L. GRAVES. 
With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. NEW SERIES. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat back, 2s. net. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.— An extremely interestin 
sudy, which says freshly what is old, and adds to familiar truths certain nov 
pomts of view...... One of the most illuminating and stimulating pieces of 
which have been produced in our not wholly critical age.” 


NORWEGIAN BY-WAYS. By 


W. WOOD, Author of “* Letters from Majorca,” “‘ Glories of Spain,” “In the 
Valley of the Rhone,” &c. With 9 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 


LAND. By Joser Repuicn, of the Faculty of Law and Political Science in 
the Universiay of Vienna. Edited, with additions, by Francis W. Hirst, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. $vo. 21s. net. 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


INDIA: ITS ADMINISTRATION 


awe PROGRESS. By Sir Jonn Srracuey, G.C.S.I. Third Edition. 
and Enlarged. 8vo. os. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 
THE AUTOCRAT of the BREAK- 


FAST-TABLE. By Otiver Wenve-t Hormes. With an Introduction by 
Sir Lestre STEPHEN, K.C.B. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS MEANING? Studies in 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE. By V. Wextsy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Standard.—“ Full of thought, knowledge, and observation...... Lady Welby 
displays so much learning and acuteness, and incidentally cites so many curious 
The little book is most stimulating 

ing 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


of Shon Papess. Bune crows 2s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents ror JUNE: 
JOHN MAXWELL’S MARRIAGE. THE GIPSY MAID. By W. H. 
Gwynn. Chapters. Oaitvig. 
c , SOME PRINCIPLES OF POETIC 
THE COLONIES AND IMPERIAL “CRITICISM. By H. H. Dovws.t. 


ENCE. y | the Epiror of the 
United Service Mi VENUS. By Ep. Vincent Hewarp. 


By A MIDDLE-AGED MEDITATION. 


THE GOLDEN VALE. By Exwesr _ By Postumus. 
Ensor. | THE NINE PENGUIN’S EGGS. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 
THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO JOURNEY TOWARDS FEZ. By Artuur 
SCHNEIDER. 
THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE. By Henry Norman and G. C. 
Asuton Jonson. Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 
THE YELLOW VAN. VIII. By Ricnarp Wnirernc. 
STRANDED IN A SPANISH HILL TOWN. By Tuomas Rostnson 
Daw ey, Jun. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


A Collection 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM DOG. Story. By Mary E, Frrzceravp. 


WHEN STACIE’S CLASS WAS GRADUATED. Story. By Laura Atton 
AYNE, 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. A Serial Story. 
By Howarop Py te. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


From MR. MURRAY’S List. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 33. JUNE, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
MANNIKINS IN THE MAKING. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE WAPERIAL OUTLOOK—CHARLES BILL, M.P. 
THE PENRHYN QUARRIES IN PERSPECTIVE—. EARL HODGSON. 
ANQMAL INTELLIGENCE— Right Hom. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, 
THE EMANGIPATION OF ECYPT—Il.—A. SILVA WHITE. 
WHO SHOULD EMIGRATE TO CANADA ?—(Illustrated)—7. ARNOLD HAUL- 
TAIN. 
CHARLEMONT HOUSE MEMOIRS—Zdited C. LITTON FALKINER. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF JAMES MARTINEAU—REG/NALD BALFOUR. 
A PEACE ODE FOR JUNE 1, 1862—ROBERT BRIDGES. 
REVIEWS OF UNWRITTEN BOOKS.—VIIL.-IX. 
THE VEU OF THE 


SERVICE AND SPORT ON THE 


TROPICAL NILE. Some Records of the Duties and Diversions of an 
Officer among Natives and Big Game during the Reoccupation of the Nilotic 
Province. By Captain C. SYKES, R.H.A. Major a Map, and Mlustra- 
tions from Photographs ay ‘Drawings made by Major E. A. P. Hospay, 
R.F.A. Square crown 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


BANK RATE AND THE MONEY 
MARKET IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND, 
and BELGIUM, 1844-1900. INGLIS. ,PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy.” Royal 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net. (Just ont. 


A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


AMONG THE NIGHT PEOPLE. 


By CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, Author of “ Anema: ‘2 Farmyard 
People,” ‘‘ Among the Forest People,” &c. Illustrated by F. C. Gorpon. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. ” [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 


THE NATURAL 
HISTORY of ANIMALS: 


The Animal Life of the World in its various 
Aspects and Relations. 


BY 


J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 


Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University College, 
Aberystwith. 


Profusely Illustrated with Full-page Colour and 
Black and White Plates, and Engravings in the 
Text by Eminent Animal Artists. 


In 8 half-volumes, cloth extra, price 7/- net each. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34 Strand, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
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30 May, 1993 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1903. and three following days, at 1 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, my the property of 
Thomas Allworthy, Esq., comprising First Editions of the Writings of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Sporting Books, David Cox's Land inting, Girtin’s Views in 
Paris, Claude's Liber Veritatis, and other Books of Prints—the Property of Mrs. 
Boulton, including Walpole’s Letters by Cunningham, g vols, ; Dyce’s Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 11 vols. ; the Works of Lecky, Carlyle, Motley, Buckle, Froude, and 
other Standard Literature—the Library of the late James Stewart Hodgson, Esq., 
comprising Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, extra illustrated; Lilly- 
white’s Cricket Scores, Vols. I. to IV.; Annual Register, a complete 
set; Percy Society Publications, Works on Genealogy, Family History, 
&c.—the property of the Right Hon. the Earl of Northesk, including Old English 
Literature, Early Tracts, Bannatyne Club Publications, a complete set ; Parkinson's 
Paradisi in Sole Paradisus Terrestris, 1656; Works on Costume, Gardening, 
Scottish Literature, &c.—the Library of the late Dr. R. C. A. Prior, comprising 
Botanical Literature and Early Herbals, Works on Philology, Foreign Literature, 
ournal of the Linnzan Society, a complete set ; valuable Books of Reference, 
‘opography, Early Printed Works, &c.—Other properties, including Genest's 
English Stage, 10 vols. ; Notes and Queries, a set, with Indexes ; Early French 
Literature and Manuscripts, Autograph Letters, and an important Collection of 
Mrs. Frankau's Eighteenth Century Colour Prints, and John Raphael Smith, 
Heideloff's Gallery of Fashion, and other Works on Costume. 
May be viewed on Tuesday, June 2. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, June 5, and following day, at 1 oclock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed and in the portfolio), including the 
Collection of Capt. L. G. Gisborne, of Allestree Hall, Derby, comprising Line 
Engravings by R. Morghen, A. B. Desnoyers, C. Bervic, F. Forster, and others, 
some in proof state, Mezzotint and other portraits, Etchings, &c. ; the Collections 
of Oil Paintings of the English, Dutch, and other Schools, the properties of the 
Inte A. E. Copp, Esgq., and the late E. A. Groom, Esq. ; other properties, com- 
prising Fancy Subjects after G. Morland, A. Kauffmann, J. B. Cipriani, 
Bunbury, and others. Portraits after Sir J. Reynolds and Sir T. Lawrence, &c., 
Mezzotints published by J. Bowles, sayer and Bennett, Etchings by old and 
modern artists, drawings in water-colours, &c. 

Catalogues may be had. 


From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 
B 


and Country Lover's Note-Book for a Year. W. Percival WresTELL 
(Author of ‘‘ A Year with Nature”). Profusely illustrated with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price ros. 6d. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 


By Amevia M. Barker. Dedicated by permission toH.R.H. The Princess of 
Wales. Price 1s. 


UNDER ONE FLAG. By Bepposs. 
RUDIMENTS. By Gavsraitu. Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 


E. F. Lerrs and Mary F. S. Lerrs. Price 6s. 
JUDITH: A Romance of Olden Times. By 
““Monowatr" (A.S.C.) Price 6s. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.C. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price 1s. 


THE A.B.Cc. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price 1s. 


THE A.BC. OF THE DOG. By Harxoip 


TREMAYNE. Price 1s. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


DON JUAN. 
Cantos 17 and 18. 
74 pages, Is. in pictorial wrapper. Sent post free for 12 penny stamps. 


London: ARLISS ANDREWS, Lrp., 31 Museum Street. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Special Articles : 
Cone Sir HOWARD VINCENT, K.C.M.G., 
P. 


THE GREAT 
SERVANTS. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO DICKENS-LAND. 
Price 2d. weekly. 


WESTERN AND ITS 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


O95 


Practical Handbooks 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, London, 
Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 


Arrangement and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containj 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rey, 
Grecory C. BaTeman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A, R. BENNETT, BA 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. rod. 

Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs ang 
Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection ang 
Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &., to 
which are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and’ ag 
extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth coliecting. By Henry T 
Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 


7s. red. 

Bookbinding for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the various 
Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions for their Effective 
Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 Engravings. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s. 6d., by post 2s. od. 

Cactus Culture for Amateurs: Being Descriptions of the 
various Cactuses grown in this country; with Fuli avd Fractical Instructions 
for their Successful Cultivation. By W. Warsow, A; istant Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profus-ly iilustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, 
in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the t urliest Period to the Present Time, 
with their value. By the late Cotonrt W. Stewart TuHoreurn. Third 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grugser, F.S.A. Illustrated. ; , 
cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post ros. rod. 3 


Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for 
the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By “ PaTHFINDER.” With Chapters by Hucu Dauziev. Ilys. 
trated. Incloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on ow 
Native Odonata ; Their Co:lection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J, 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 29 Species, 
exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings, 
In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 

ravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Starter. Third 
Edition. Revised with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at 
Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 

Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GrorGe ScHNEIDER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 

Gardening, the Book of. A Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, 
H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, 
Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. Willis, and Alan 
Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of “‘ Home Gardening,” “ Insects 
Injurious to Fruit,” ‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated, 
1 vol. demy 8vo., about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. gd. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full 
Descriptions of the Various Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing 
Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for their Construction ; and also 
Descriptions of the Different Types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating Apparatus 
generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B.C. Ravenscrort. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Bes 
Greenhouses and Frames, and How to Build and Heat them, Illustrated 
Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with General and Special Cultural 
Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the Amateur. 
By W. J. May. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently 
illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d. 

Library Manual, 


The. A Guide to the Formation of a 
Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. Scares, 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuirmore Jones. Illustrated. 
Series I. 39 games; Series I]. 34 games; Series III. 33 games ; Series IV. 
7 games; Series V. 30 games. Each, in paper, 1s., by post 1s. 2d- The five 
| Me together, in cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 44. n full leather, solid gilt 
edges, 10s. 6d., by post 11s. 6d. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical 
Guide to Printing with Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, 
Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. 
By H. Macrean, F.R.P.S. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d., by 
post 2s. 10d. 

Postage Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especi 
designed for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Wesrosy. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. (Vol. L 
Vol. II. 1-2.) 

Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of @ 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole 
valued by reference to Average Auction Prices, By J. H. Siarer, Author 
of “‘ Library Manual,” “ Engravings and their Value,” &c. In cloth 
price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the 
Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Souina-up Natural History Speer 
mens of all kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Mownrtacv 
Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum, Second Edition. In 
gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

War Medals and Decorations. 
with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. 


12s. 6d., by post 12s. 10d. 
The game taught by 


A Manual for Collectors, 
By D. Hastrines 


In cloth gilt, price 
Whist, Bridge: Iis Whys and Wherefores. 


Reason in of by Rule, on the same popular lines as *‘ Scientific Whist ” a 
“Solo Whist,” and by the same author, C. J. Metros. With Illustrative 
Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. ; in 
leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d., by post 6s. 

Whist, Bolo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Cleat 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play # 
Successfully. With Jilustrative Hands printed in Colours. By C. )- 
Mexxose. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. z0d. ; in half leather, gut 
top, 58. 6d., by post 6s. } 

Workshop Makeshifts, Being a Collection of Practical Hint 
and Seagepions for the wo of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By 

H. J. 8. Fully Illustrated, In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d., by post as. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Prospectus is being issued which states among other things as 
follows : 


fhe SUBSCRIPTION LISTS are NOW OPEN, and will 
CLOSE on or before MONDAY, 8th June, 1903. 


The Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


THE LONDON AND GLOBE DEEP 
LEADS ASSETS, LTD. 


CAPITAL - - £200,000, 
In 1,000,000 Shares of 4s. each. 


The whole of which, including 750,000 for working capital, are 
offered for subscription. 
PAYABLE : - 6d. per share on application ; 6d. per share on allot- 
ment; 1s. per share three months, six months, and nine months after 
allotment. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This company is formed to acquire the interests in about 11,000 
acres of mining rights, situated upon the well-known Deep Leads in 
the Colony of Victoria, Australia ; by the provision of further working 
capital (in conjunction with the other parties interested) to render 
remunerative the large sums which have been already spent on the 
development and equipment of the properties, and generally for the 
purposes indicated in the memorandum of association. 

These interests consist chiefly of valuable assets of the London and 
Globe Corporation and the British American Corporation, which have 
been disposed of by the Official Receiver for the benefit of the creditors 
of the first-named company, at a fraction of the price at which they 
formerly stood. 

They will be purchased by this company, together with additional 
shares which have been secured for the purposes of consolidation, for 
the almost nominal sum of £50,000, and are as follows : 

(1) The Lodden Valley Goldfields, Limited, £308,485 (61,697 
£5 shares), out of an issued share capital of £741,885. 

(2) Moorlort Goldfields, Limited, £416,515 (83,303 45 shares), out 
ofan issued share capital of £720,635. 

(3) The entire adjoining property known as the Option Blocks. 

These ‘‘ Leads ” are the beds of old rivers which have been buried 
wider an immense eruption of lava or basalt. The rivers ran through 
arich gold-bearing country, and the gravel beds which lie in the old 
channels contain large amounts of alluvial gold. The channels were 
first discovered near the surface, and the beds have been followed 
under the basalt for many miles, and have continued to yield profitable 
results as successive areas have been worked. 

Reports upon the position and prospects of the properties by 
Mr. R. A. F. Murray, F.G.S., formerly Government Geologist, 
Victoria, Mr. Henry Gore, C.E., and Mr. Ernest Lidgey, formerly 
Mining Commissioner for Victoria, are appended to full prospectus. 

The minimum subscription on which the directors may proceed to 
allotment is fixed by the articles at 50 per cent. of the amount offered 
for subscription ; but, in fact, the directors will not allot upon a less 
subscription than £110,000, which amount has been underwritten, 

The purchase price to be paid is £50,000. The balance of the 
Company’s capital, £150,000, is, subject to the payment of the pre- 
liminary expenses, underwriting, and brokerage, available for working 
capital. 

Dated 28th May, 1903. 

This notice is not an invitation to subscribe. Applications will 
only be received on the Forms attached to the complete prospectus, 
which can be obtained from the Company’s bankers and at the offices. 


BANKERS. 


LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK (Limited), 5 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C,, and Branches. 

Messrs, ROBARTS, LUBBOCK and CO., 15 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

ENGLISH, SCOTTISH and AUSTRALIAN BANK (Limited), 38 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C, 


BROKERS. 
Messrs, GOVETT, SONS and CO., 4 Trvogmarten Avenue, and Stock Exchange, 
London, 


SOLICITORS, 
Messrs, ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP and CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 


‘London, E.C. 
GENERAL MANAGERS AND ENGINEERS. 
_ Messrs, BEWICK, MOREING and CO., 20 Copthall Avenue, London, B.C, 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
ERNEST PEARS, a Copthall Avenue, London, B,C. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of 
COMMON STOCK (VOTING TRUST CERTIFICATES) OF 
THE NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO: 


After prolonged negotiations we have entered into an Agreement with the 
Government of the Unitet States of Mexico by which the latter will, on certain 
terms and conditions, acquire by purchase from us a very large amount of the 
several classes of the capital stock of your Company. 

The advantages to all other stockholders of having the Mexican Government 
largely interested as a stockhclder in your Company are self-evident. 

Besides these advantages the above tioned Ag provides, among other 
things, as follows :— 

In the event of the purchase by the Government being consummated, the 
Government will transfer to us, for sale to the Railroad Company at cost, its 
holding of £1,000,000 44 per Cent. Second Debenture Stock of the /nteroceanic 
Railway Company of Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited. By the acquisi- 
tion of this debenture stock the National Railroad Company of Mexico will, with 
the preference and common shares of the Interoceanic Company already owned, 
practically control the Interoceanic Railway, and thus not only secure a valuadle 
line from the city of Mexico to Vera Cruz and the much-needed outlet to the Gulf 
of Mexico, but become at the same time the largest railway system in Mexico. 

The Government will also procure, in the event of said purchase, in favour of 
the National Railroad Company of Mexico, a concession from the E-recutive of the 
United States of Mexico, subject to legislative ratification, to the effect in 
substance— 

That for a period of twenty years from October 31, 1993, no right, privilege, 
or concession shall be granted by the United States of Mexico to any person or 
corporation, other than the National Railroad Company, to construct, main- 
tain, or operate any railroad of any kind (except branch or local lines connect- 
ing only with the trunk lines of the National Railroad) in a zone extending 
along the North-easterly boundary of Mexico bounded on the North-east by 
the Rio Grande River and on the South west by a line drawn 50 kilometres 
South-west therefrom and parallel therewith, and lying between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the meridian running through a point on the Rio Grande River 
distant 100 kilometres North-west of Ciudad Portirio Diaz, in the State of 
Coahuila, measured along said river. This, it is expected, will prevent for 
twenty years the construction of any line in the zone above described which 
would compete with your Company for through traffic with the United States. 
This concession will also provide for its termination on January 1, 1907, unless 
the Railroad Company shall within three years from January 1, 1go4, com- 
plete its line from Monterey to Matamoras (whereof about r4o miles remain 
to be built), and will also provide that on the application of the Railroad Com- 
pany the United States of Mexico will consent to the consolidation of the 
ownership and operation of the properties of the National Railroad Company of 
Mexico, the Mexican International Railroad Company (already controlled by 
your Company) and the Inte:oceanic Railway of Mexico, a total of about 
miles. 

The Agreement with the Government contemplates the conversion of the 
Ssassneee, common stock of _your Company into two classes of stock, whereof 


dividends thereon, if ona when and up to, but not 5 per 
cent. in any year before any dividend shail be paid on the deferred stock, but such 
preferred dividends shall not be cumulative. After the payment in any year of divi 
dends of 4 per cent. on the existing preferred stock and of 5 per cent. on the second 
preferred stock, holders of the second preferred stock and of the deferred stock shall 
be entitled to rank on an equality in the distribution of any profits that may then be 
distributed in dividends, if and when declared. Said second preferred stock and 
said deferred stock shall be issued only in exchange for ana in conversion of the 
existing common stock of your Company, and at the rate of two shares of second 
preferred stock and one share of deferred stock for every three shares of existing 
common stock. The Government has consented to include, as part of the shares to 
be purchased trom us, the toial issue of deferred stock which may be offered during 
a limited period, at the price of $z0 per share in cash. 

The rights of the existing preferred stock will not be affected in any manncr by 
the proposed arrangement. 

Holders of common stock voting trust certificates who may desire to avail them- 
selves of the benefit of this arrangement must defosit their voting trust cec uificates, 
accompanied by proper assignmeuts thereof, executed in blank, in New York with 
Messrs. Speyer & Co., or in London with Messrs. Speyer Brothers, or in Amster- 
dam with Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos Brothers, or before the wth day of / une, 
1903. For voting trust certificates, so deposited, Receipts will be givea entitling 
the holders thereof, on October 31, 1903, and on the surrender of such Deposit 
Receipts, to receive certificates for second preferred stock to the amount of two- 
thirds of the common stock called for by voung trust certificates so deposited 
respectively, and to a cash payment at the rate of 4 33 per share of such common 
stock, or at our option to the revurn, free of charge, of Voting Trust Certificates for 
the same number of shares of common stock so deposited. Stock certificates for 
second preferred stock will be issued only in shares of $100 each. Any frectional 
amounts of second preferred stock must be adjusted, in cash, by the holders of the 
Deposit Receipts at the time of their surrender, at prices to be fixed by Speyer & 
Co., by sale or by purchase of such tractional amounts as may be required to even 
their holdings. 

The consummation of the Agreement above referred to is dependent upon a 
sufficiently large number of stockholders dep g their stock voting 
trust certificates for conversion and disposition as stated above. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co. have agreed that they will, at the request of the Govern- 
ment and the National Railroad Company, act for a period oi ten years as the 
fiscal agents of the Company. 

The Voting Trustees are of the opinion that the consummation of the purchase 
by the Government and of the plan outlined above will so strengthen the position 

of the Company and safeguard the interests of its security holders in the future that 
they will be justified in dissolving the Voting Trust. 

We consider the arrangement outlined above eminently advantageous to the 
holders of all bonds and shares of the National Railread Company of Mexico, 
and we strongly recommend your bron or ya and your depositing hereunder the 
common stock voting trust certificates held by you. 

Holders of large amounts have already signified their approval by depositing 
their common stock voting trust certificates under the terms of this circular. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London. 
SPEYER & CO, New York. 
London and New York, May 27, 1903. 


THE SANTIAGO NITRATE COMPANY, LTD. 


HE DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have declared 
a SECOND INTERIM DIVIDEND of Six per Ceat., free of Income 

Tax, payable on the 6th June, on which date the warrants for same will be posted. 
The Coupons (No. 10) of Bearer shares must be left at this office three clear days 
before payment. 


By order of the Board, 
¥. M. FRAMES, Secretary 


ro Lime Street, London, B.C, agth May, 1903 
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The Saturday Review. 


30 May, 1903 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


From the Report of the Directors for the year ending 31st December, 1902, as submitted to 
the Eighth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders held March 25, 


in Johannesburg. 


ACCOUNTS.—The Accounts now laid before you reflect a profit of 
£337,364 38. 7d., details of which appear in the Profit and Loss Account. The 
balance of Profit brought forward for the period ending 31st December, rgor, 
which amounted to £2,423,467 10s. 4d., together with the profit for the year above 
mentioned (£337,354 3s. 7d.), making a total of £2,760,831 13s. 11d., has been dealt 
with as follows :— 


Dividend No. 3-—So per cent. .. ee oe ee 
Balance of Profit carried forward .. oo ee 


4359191 4 0 
2,401,640 9 11 


$2,760,831 13 18 


The undistributed Profits are invested in the Company’s holding of Claims, Real 
Estate, Shares, &c. 

In June last an Interim Dividend (No. 3) of 80 per cent. was declared and paid, 
absorbing £359,191 4s. 

The total Dividends paid to date now amount to £949,8or 14s. These funds 
have been chiefly derived feom Dividends received on the Company's Shareholdings 
which amount to £764,456 12s. sd. te date. 

The following statement shows the present holdings compared with the Shares 
held as at 31st December, rgort, as also the percentage of the Company's holding to 
the Issued Capital of the various Companies :— 


5 ws 

Rand Mines, Ltd., ows 

31 Dec., 31 Dec., 

1901. 1902, 

Glen Deep, oe ee 1 609,000 257,520 257,520 42.920 

Rose Deep, Lta. ee ee es I 425,000 154,232 154,232 36.2! 
Geldenhuis Ltd. ee oe I 300,000 122,558 122,558 40.852 
umpers Deep, Lid. © oe. e+ I §23,895 307,980 307,980 58.786 
ourse Deep, Ltd. oe oe ++ I 450,000 298,413 298,413 66.314 
South Nourse, Ltd. ee oe +s I §23,908 204,336 201, 38.525 
Ferreira Deep, Ltd. I 90,000 464,633 454,283 49-921 
Crown Led. . ee I 300,002 232,860 232, 77-620 
Deep, Ltd. . 750,000 603,300 666,357 38.848 
Dur! epoort Deep, “Lea.” 320,023 59,000 §9,000 18.436 
Other 

South Rand G.M. Co., ee ++ 300,0c0 183,150 180,r50 60.050 
Simmer and Jack West, 1 350,000 9,771 11,725 3-257 
Wolhuter G.M., Ltd. oe ee «+ 4 860,000 40.330 25,330 11.788 
Deep, L I 392,502 189 109 189,1%cq 48.180 
++ I 450,000 30,229 30.229 6.717 

vi Reef G. M. Co, Ltd. ++ 400,000 52,199 52,190 13.049 
Village Deep, Ltd. ee 377,542 54.723 14-495 
Robinson Central Deep, Ltd. I 400,000 63,164 63,164 15.791 
Paarl Central G.M. and Expl. Co., Lid. 1 $50,000 189,763 119,514 21-739 


During the year the following Companies paid Dividends, viz. :—Rose Deep, 
Limited ; Geidenhuis Deep, Limited ; Crown Deep, Limited ; and Village Main 
Reef Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


SOUTH RAND GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED.—The Company's 
issued and nominal capital remain as last reported. No change has been made in 


its claim area of 151.7735 mining claims. No active operations have yet been | 


commenced. The balance of the original working capital in hand as at 31st Decem- 
ber, r902, was about £11,600. 

SIMMER AND JACK WEST, LIMITED.—The capital of this Company is 
now £400,000, of which £360,000 are issued, having been increased during the year 
by the issue of 60,000 reserve shares. Active operations have not yet been resumed 
and the depth of the Howard Shaft remains as last reported, viz. 3,408 feet. No 
change has been made in this Company’s claim holding of 200.076 claims. 

WOLHUTER GOLD MINES, LIMITED. — Owing to the scarcity of native 
labour, milling has not yet been resumed by this Company. The issued capital 
remains as last reported, viz. £860,000. 

WOLHUTER DEEP, LIMITED.—No work has yet been done on this 
property. The issued capital and claim property remain as last reported. 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED.—No work has yet been done on this property. The 
issued capital and claim property remain as last reported. 


PAARL CENTRAL GOLD MINING AND EXPLORATION COMPANY, 
LIMITED.—During the period this Company has issued 150,000 new shares a 


| £1 each, the Capital being thereby increased to £550,000. The issue was guaranteed 


jointly by this Company and the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de 
Afrique du Sud. It has not yet been possible to recommence milling operations, 


GENERAL.—The scarcity of native labour during the past year has 
restricted the operations of the Subsidiary Companies, which have found it impos 
sible to extend their operations to the full capacities of their respective plants, 

The General Manager says: The results of the year’s transactions of the Rand 
Mines, Limited, show that the returns upon the Company’s investments have beep 
below those received prior to the war. This has been due to the abnormal working 


| conditions directly resulting from the war, which have prevented the Subsidiary and 


VILLAGE MAIN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED.—This | 


Company’s capital and claim property remain as last reported. In August last a 
dividend of 25 per cent. was declared. Milling operations were recommenced on 


23rd January, 1902, with 32 stamps, and at the end of the year 7o stamps were in | 


operation. 


VILLAGE DEEP, LIMITED.—No alteration has taken place in this Com- 


pany’s capital and property, which remain as last reported. During the period 


shaft sinking in one shaft has been continued, and the depths of the shafts are now | 


1,721 feet and 708 feet respectively. The reefs were expected to be intersected at a 
depth of about 2,250 feet, but it is now understood that from the indications of the 
Strata passed through the reef is likely to be intersected at a depth of about 
~ a7 The equipment of the mine on a 200-stamp basis is being proceeded 


» ROBINSON CENTRAL DEEP, LIMITED.—The capital and claim area of 
this Company remain J The C y's vertical shaft has, now reached 4 
depth of 633 feet, the reef series being expected at a depth of about 1,560 feet- 


other Companies i in which Shares are held from earning and paying the same diyi- 
dends asin the past. At the close of the year the outlook as regards the Company's 
investments was more p g and an d return therefi may be looked 
for during the coming year. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1902. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Dr. & 4 sh 
To Capital Account— 
Registered Capital— 
1,960,000 Shares of 5s. each 
Less 164,044 Shares of 5s. each 


in Reserve 


490,000 


41,011 9 


1,795,956 Shares £448,989 0 © 


Issued Capital— 
1,793,216 Shares of 5s. each 


448,304 0 0 
685 Shares of £1 (not yet omen’ 


685 o 


448,989 0 
Share Premium Account — 
As per Balance Sheet 31st December, 1902 
5 per Cent Debentures— 
Authorised Issue ee ++ 1,250,000 © 0 
Less in Reserve.. oe *s 250,000 0 0 
————-—— 1,000,000 0 o 
166,700 © o 


179,777 9 0 


Less Redeemed 1901-1902... oe 


Nore.—A further £83,300 De- 
bentures were drawn on 3rd 
December, 1902, for payment 
on rst January, 1903. 
Sundry Shares subscribed for— 
South Nourse, Limited— 
68,112 Shares, 478. per Share, uncalled... 
Wolhuter Deep, Limited— 
44,567 Shares, 48s. per Share, uncalled 
City Deep, Limited— 
4,702 Shares, 57s. 6d. per Share, uncalled .. 


833,300 o 6 


160,063 4 0 
106,962 15 o 


373,518 5 © 


280,242 5 0 
Debenture Interest— 
Coupon No. 12—For Six 
ber, ee 22,332 10 
Coupons Outstanding .. 45 0 0 


20,877 10 0 
Sundry Holders of Redeemed 
Debentures— 


Premium of 3 per cent. on 
£83,300 drawn 
on 3rd December, 1902, for 
payment on 1st 
1903 

Unclaimed Dividends 

For Unpresented Dividend 
Warrants. Dividends Nos. 
1,2&3 

For 
Warrant Coupons. Divi- 
dends Nos. 1, 2 & 3 re 


2,499 


1,405 11 6 


2,502 17 0 


oo 8 6 
Sundry Creditors — 
On Account of Sundries, Loans, 


&c. oe oe ee §2,272 17 


79,558 15 1 
2,401,640 9 


Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance os oe 
Contingent Lisbility— 
Village Deep, Limited— 
ot of this Company's 
participation in Loan, 


£250,000 .. oe 
Less amount paid to pom oe 


36,229 5 6 
20,289 Oo 


415,940 5 6 

— 
44,214,807 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED—Coxtinued. 
cr. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR TWELVE MONTHS 
By Chains and Water Rights — Sat £ +6 ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1902. 


114.6553 Mining Claims and Water Rights .. 
Farm Mooifontein— 


Freehold in extent 611 morgen 228 roods and 
two mynpachts, equal in area to 217.1112 


26,379 19 6 


Claims .. oe +e oe 12,626 16 4 
Farm Langlaagte— 
Freehold Rights on 306 Claims .. oe 13457 13 3 
“General Manager's House .. oe ee 12,000 0 Oo 
Jeppestown House Property ee + 2,716 2 6 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. oe ee 333 14 2 
Office Furniture ee oo os 1,269 1 8 
Bearer Share Warrants os ae oe 1,071 16 11 


Shares at cost ® os oe oe 
Reservoirs and Pumping Plants, &c.— 
Natal Spruit Reservoir and 


3,128,979 1 10 


Pumping Plant oe oo 113,370 5 8 
Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir and 

Pumping Plant we oe 50,438 9 7 
Traction Engines and Wagons 3,668 6 1 


167,477 4 


Sundry Debtors— 
Glen Deep, Ltd., Advance 

Account ee os 89,800 o 
Jumpers Deep, Ltd., Advance 

Account ee ee 800 0 o 
Nourse Deep, Ltd., Advance 

Account ee ee ee 11,200 0 0 
Langlaagte Deep, Ltd., Ad- 

vance Account oo ee 252,100 0 oO 
Village Deep, Ltd., Advance 

Account ee 20,289 0 o 


Amounts owing by Subsidiary — 


Compames on Current Ac- 


counts .. oe ee 3,921 10 6 
Sundry Persons .. oe 14,509 19 7 
39°,620 10 


National Bank of South Africa, Ltd.— 


Current Account 47,228 17 11 

Dividends Account .. oe 1210 
Union of London and Smith’s 

Bank, Ltd.— _ 

Current Account” oe 39703 16 

Dividends Account .. oe 1,394 1 6 
Deposits on Call .. oe ++ 305,316 2 4 
Cashon Hand .. 56 610 


317;711 15 4 
Machinery, Plant, and Stores 
(for account of Subsidiary 
Companies)— 
In Transit ee ee 
In Stock .. oo oo ee 


64,602 2 6 
21,690 7 5 


86,292 9 11 
Dividends to be Received on 
Share Holdings— 
Rose Deep, Ltd., 10 per cent. 
payable qth February, 1903 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd., 15 per 
cent., payable 4th February, 
1923 oe ee 
Crown Deep, Ltd., 74 per 
cent., payable 4th February, 
1903s ee ee ee 


15423 4 0 


18,383.14 o 


17,464 10 © 


51,271 8 o 


4551275 13 3 


44,214,807 10 10 
H. A. READ, Secretary. 
J. PERCY FITZPATRICK, 
Acting Chairman. 
J. G. HAMILTON, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, and 
Appropriation Account with the Books, Accounts, Vouchers, and Securities relating 
thereto, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, con- 
taming the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, and 
Properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 
Company's affairs. 

C. L. ANDERSSON & Co, 
Incorporated Accountants, 


HOWARD PIM, 
Chartered 
Jebannesburg, 26th March, rg02. 
* For details see Extract from Directors’ Report. 


in the event of an digicutiy ing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY Publisher! would be to be tm. 
Sormed immediately. 


Dr. 
To Administration Expenses, &c.— 


benture Trustees’ Fees 0 
London and Paris Offices 953 14 9 
Stationery, Printing, Advertis- 
ing, Postages, and Telegrams 2,363 15 7 
Legal Expenses .. oo 246 12 9 
French Fiscal Taxes .. oe 7eo § 10 
Conversion of £1 Shares into 
denominations of ss. .. e+ 1,107 17 11 
Sundry General Expenses .. 1,760 9 6 
Depreciation Account— 
Written off Live Stock and 
Vehicles. Office Furniture, 
and General Managers’ 
House Accounts... oe 4,408 13 9 
Premium on Redeemed Debentures— 
3 per Cent. on £83,350 Deben- 
tures redeemed 1st January, 
1902 ee oe 2,500 10 
3 per Cent. on £83,300 Deben- 
tures redeemable 1st January, 
4,999 
19,156 1 
Balance— 
Profit for Vear carried to 
Appropriation Account .. 337,394 3 7 
£356,520 3 8 
Cr. 
By Share Realisation Account— « & 


Profit on Shares sold .. 
Dividends on Shareholdings— 


223,547 3 10 


Rose Deep, Limited .. co 25,493 4 © 
Geldenhuis Deep, Limited .. 49,023 4 0 
Crown Deep, Limited 17,464 10 0 
Village Main Reef G. M.Co., 
Led. .. oe 13,049 15 0 
94,960 13 0 
Natal and Booysen’s Spruit 
Reservoirs— 
Net Revenue .. oe ee 16,493 8 7 
Interest, Exchange and Com- 
mission— 
Net Revenue .. on oe 15,741 7 6 
Sundry Revenue .. as oe 771710 9 
356,520 3 8 


£356,520 3 8 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT at 31st December, 1902. 


Dr. & 

To Dividend Account— 
Interim Dividend No. 3 of S80 per Cent. declared 25th June, 
1902 oo es oo oe 


359,mr 4 
2,401,640 9 10 


42,760,831 13 


Cr. 
By Balance Brought Forward as per Balance Sheet, 31st De- 
cember, ee oe oe ee ee 2,423,467 10 4 
Balance Profit and Loss Account— 
For 12 Menths ending 31st December, 1902 .. oe oe 337,364 3 7 
42,760,831 13 11 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 
J. PERCY FITZPATRICK, Acting Chairman. 
J. G. HAMILTON, Director. 


Cc. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
Incorporated Accountants, 


HOWARD PIM, Auditors. 
Chartered Accountant, 
NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 s. d. 4 s. d. 


One Year ... ove 
Haif Year... ooo 
‘Quarter Year ws 
Chegues and Money Orders should be crossed and 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, 
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FROM 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903. 


The English Saints. 


By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., 
Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford ; and Examining 


Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
A from the historical and literary value of the Lectures themselves, the book 
is likely to be in demand because it ins in A dix a ¢ lete text of a 


an App a p 
hitherto unpublished MS.—a Life of Edward, King and Martyr, now in the 
Library of St. John’s College, Oxford. Another Appendix deals with the question 
of mediazval miracles. 

‘* Throughout interesting and informing......an extremely able presentation of 
subject that has in our generation acquired a fascination such as to our grandfathers 
would have been unintelligible.” — Daily Chronicle. 


READY JUNE 3rp. 
Memoirs and Letters of 
William Bright, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 
Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., 
Keble College, Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology at 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With an Introd y Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, tos. 6d. net. 


The Law of Churchwardens 
and Sidesmen in 
the Twentieth Century. 


By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester; late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, as. net. 

‘This volume by a well-known authority on his subject deals concisely and clearly 
with the legal position of the lay officers of parish churches, and stating briefly 
} a relations between them and the incumbent, as well as their civil and parochial 
unctions, 


The Church in England. 


By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 
Canon of Lincoln. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. (Wow ready. 
“We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his work.” 

‘ Church Times. 
“We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the charac- 
po. features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national character,” 

c.— Times. 


Our Promised Peace. 


Thoughts on the Incarnation, Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
T. T. NORGATE. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson's “‘ For Quiet Moments,” and 
Canon Knox Little's ‘‘ Our Reasonable Service.” 
2oth Edition. This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles and 
considerably enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices of the Ordinal. 


The Prayer-Book : 
Its History, Language, and Contents. 


By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Extra large crown 8vo. 7.0 pages, cloth boards, 6s. 

‘Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It is a 
work of great erudition, which is reduced to such a digestible form that it can be 
assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a high piace in the litera- 
ture relating to the Prayer-Book.”—Church Times. 

“ The inf »rmation givea on all points connected with the Prayer-Book is now very 
full, and the general care by which it is marked accounts for the attainment of a 
twentieth edition.”— Pilot. 


TEN EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short period, THREE 
in England, FIVE in Australia, and TWO in the United States. 


The Power of Womanhood ; 


or, Mothers and Sons. 
A Book for Parents and those im Loco Parentis. 


By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“If we can de the hers who:see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest bvok, we shall be content to leave the 
issue in their hands.”—Guardian. 

“ This is a very noble and outspoken book..,...[t will do everyone good to read 
it."—Church Bells. 

“ We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands of 
a large number of both mothers and fathers."—Literary World. 


BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Under the Dome. 
By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
“‘ The Bishop of London is a man of wide sympathy and wide experience, and 
ympathy peri are alike communicated to the huge nces which 
he addresses ‘ Under the Dome.’ "—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 
3 Paternoster Buildiogs, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


From DUCKWORTH & C0.’S List 
THE ORRERY PAPERS. 


By the COUNTESS OF CORK AND ORRERY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. With 23 Photogravures. 42s. net. 
(Ready shortly, 


THE POPISH PLOT. 


A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II, 


By JOHN POLLOCK, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Tall demy 8vo. 10s. net. [Just out, 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. Crown 8vo. 3s. n+t. 
“ He writes as a humanist, not as a Protestant."—Glasgow Herald. 
**Will help to disp-l the mists of prejudice in which we have been so long 
enwrapped.”—Daily News. 


(Jmmediately, 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 44 Illustrations. 


THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 
By C. MAUCLAIR. 52 IIlustrations. 


ROSSETTI. By F. M. | FRED. WALKER. By C. 


BLAck. _ 33 Illustrations. (Photo. 
gravure Frontispiece.) 


DURER. By L. Ecxensrerx. | MILLET. By R. Rottanp, 


32 Illustrations. 
REMBRANDT. By A. BReAL. Artuur B. CHAMBERLAIN. 50 IIllus- 
60 Illustrations. trations. 


*CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of ’98. By 


Buck-ey. 6s. 
* A successful historical novel.” 
* Admirably drawn.” 
“* Sketches of Irish peasant women will rank with those of any novelist.” 


Huerrer. 50 Illustrations. 


37 Illustrations. 


henaum. 
“* Reaches the highest level of excellen-e. I shall find a place for ‘ Croppies Lie 
Down’ between ‘ Micah Clarke’ and ‘ A Gentleman of Frauce.’""— 70-day. 


The Author of “ The Visits of Elizabeth” is ‘‘ at this moment our leading 


novelist of modern manners. 
EVERYONE IS READING HER LATEST BOOK. 


REFLECTIONS OF AMBROSINE. By 


Extnor Giyn. 6:. With Coloured Frontispiece. j 
** Spirit, verve, and good h . Unaffectedly charming.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A GIRL AMONG THE ANARCHISTS. & 


IsapeL MerepitH. Preface by Mortey Roserts. Crown 8vo. 
Frontispiece, 6s. A 
This narrative of life among the London Anarchists is strictly true—a record of 
actual experience. 
“*Mr. Morley Roberts assures us that he knows Isabel, and knew ‘ Kosinski,’ and 
has himself written for the ‘ Tocsin.’ Very amusingly and effectively drawn.” 


Daily Express. 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By 


Cuartes Horroyp. 52 Illustrations. First volume in a new series. 


Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
ms, Holroyd is to be congratulated on the manner in which he has performed a 
valuable task.” Morning Post. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. By 


Marcaret L. Woops. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“* We do not know any recent play that is nearly as good.” —Saturday Review. 


ST. TERESA. By Henri Jory, Author of ‘ The 
Psychology of the Saints,” &c., and General Editor of the Series. Crown 
VO. 3S. 


THE ROADMENDER. By Micuaet Fairtess. 


2s. 6d. net. Eighth Impression. 


PAPER, 1s. 6d. net ; CLOTH, 2s. net. 

“ Once again we are able unreservedly to congratulate the editor and publisher of 
the ‘Greenback Library.’......Outstandingly good.....An admirable and distin 
guished piece of workmanship ...Breathes the spirit of true romance...... 
author scorned to use the clumsy sensationalism by which many better-known 
writers have won their circulation.”—A theneum. ; 
‘“*A SERIES REMARKABLE FOR GOOD WORK AND ORIGINALITY.’ 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barney. 
SUCCESS. By R. B. CunnincHAMe GraHaM. 


“ This author stands out from among his fellows since Stevenson died as the 
embodiment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm......Full of pleasing 
whimsicality, of literary distinction, of quaiat, ironical philosophy.” -—A theneum. 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barzara Baynron. 


“* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.” 
Daily Mail. © 
A NEW VOLUME in this Series by HILAIRE BELLOC 
is now passing through the press. i 


THE JOY OF LIVING (ES LEBE DAS 
LEBEN). By HERMANN SuDERMANN. Translated by WHARTON 
Crown 8vo.. 4s. 6d. net. 4 

“That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely necessary to say. It is 
also something to acquire and preserve. The publishers send it out with all the 
accompanying charms of good typography and exceptionally tasteful veding. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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